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POET OF CHILDHOOD 

Birthday tribute to Walter de la Mare 

Our greatest children’s poet and story-writer is 80 years 
young this week—on April 23 .. . St. George’s Day . . . 
Shakespeare’s Day. And the occasion is a reminder that 
all who speak the tongue that Shakespeare spoke are for¬ 
ever in his debt. Miss V. Sackville-West has described 
Walter de la Mare as “ the poet not only of little children, 
of beauty, of dreams, of music, but also the poet of 
mystery,” and there can be no doubt that his place in 
English literature is secure for all time. 


TDerhaps we can best celebrate 
Walter de la Mare's 80th 
birthday by recalling some of his 
lovely gifts in poems and stories— 
re-reading some, and reading for 
the first time those that we have 
missed. 

His'very first book, which was 
signed “Walter Rama!,” was pub¬ 
lished in 1901. It was entitled 
Songs of Childhood and stamped 
him at once as a true poet of 
childhood, and on<? who also had 
an uncommon power to create a 
dreamlike atmosphere by a kind of 
magic in his word-music. 


There was always, too. a sense of 
fun, and an understanding of how 



real children think and feel; in a 
later book. Peacock Pie, for 
instance, the piece that begins; 


Ann, Ann! 

Come quick as you can ! 
There's a fish that talks 
In the frying-pan . . . 

Yet the same poet wrote many a 
lovely lyric, like that about the 
Prince of Sleep with the “still and 
lovely face”; 

His garb irnr gray of lavender, 
About his brows a poppy-wreath 
Burned like dim coals, and every¬ 
where 

The air nv/v sweeter for his breath. 

Even in the books of “grown¬ 
up ” poems there are many equally 
enjoyable by thfe young reader. 
In The Listeners volume, besides 
the haunting title-piece itself, we 
find Nod (the old shepherd). Miss 
Lee. Martha, Arabia, which the 
poet turns into a land of dreams, 
and The Sleeper, v/hich describes 
how a little girl on a summer’s day 


comes into the house, and in the 
cool quietness there finds her 
mother fast asleep in a chair. 

There are so many treasures for 
the seeker in Walter de la Mare’s 
books of verse that, leaving aside a 
few separate long and thoughtful 
poems for older readers which 
have been published separately, 
perhaps the best way is to make 
one’s own discoveries in his 
Collected Poems and Collected 
Rhymes and Verses. 

LAND OF IMAGINATION 

More than any other writer, Mr. 
de la Mare has made us feel the 
fascination of reading the best 
poets and story writers. His first 
book of prose, Henry Brocken, was 
about a boy who, rode on Don 
Quixote's Rosinante into the 
country of imagination, and met 
characters he had' read about— 
some in Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro¬ 
gress and others in A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. 

Th'ere is also that story of the 
boy who discovers the wonderful 
room in the tower where he learns 
about books and the worlds of 
reality and imagination. 

No need is there to tell the for¬ 
tunate readers who know Come 
Hither—the poet's rich selection of 
other poets’ work—that the story 
is an introduction to it. And that 
Mr. Nahum there is really Mr. 
Human; Thrae is Earth; the Ten 
Laps are the Planets, and the round 
tower itself is the human head or 
mind. 

WISE PARABLES 

Some of Mr. de la Mare’s other 
stories are really wise parables like 
this, as well as good stories. There 
is the novel-lengfh fantasy of The 
Three Royal Monkeys, or Mulla- 
Mulgars, so like human beings and 
yet so separate, as is the strange 
and musical language the poet in¬ 
vents for them. 

There are other treasures in The 
Riddle and other Stories (though 
these were not meant for ehildren). 
Broomsticks and other Tales, The 
Lord Fish and other Stories. 

Many readers must remember in 
Broomsticks the story of the man 
who grew up convinced that his 
nose was of wax. His life was 
spent in fear and anxiety lest any¬ 
body . should notice it, and in 
avoiding getting it hot near a fire 
for fear it should melt. -Then one 
day he discovered that after all it 

Continued on pa^e 2 



Quick off 
the mark 

Nineteen-year-old Valerie New¬ 
man of Osterley, Middlesex, a 
member of the Spartan Ladies’ 
Athletic Club, is here seen 
practising starts. 


SOMETHING TO SING 
ABOUT 

Eleven-year-old Ronnie Preston 
of Belfast won three cups for sing¬ 
ing within a week. 

On the Saturday he won first 
prize for boys at the Portadown 
music festival; on the following 
Thursday he won a similar award; 
and two days later at Dungannon 
he was again placed first. 

At the latter festival he also won 
a cup for the most promising 
musician at-the festival. 


LUCKY NUMBER 

The Eiffel Tower in Paris was 
first opened to visitors in 1889, and 
since then nearly 25 million people 
have ascended it. 

The 25 millionth visitor is ex¬ 
pected sometime during next 
month, and on coming down will 
be presented with a new car to 
mark the occasion. 


WHO’S AFRAID? 

A pair of swans have built a nest 
alongside a scarecrow on an allot¬ 
ment near Reading. 


ALPHABET MAKER 

A young American professor. 
Dr. Hans Wolff, is to spend the 
next 12 months making alphabets 
in Nigeria. More than 50 lan¬ 
guages are spoken by tbc 30 
million people of Nigeria, says Dr. 
Wolff, but only the three main 
languages—Yoruba, Ibo, and 
Hausa—have alphabets. 

In a station wagon. Dr. Wolff 
carries a tape-recording machine in 
order to track "down dialects not 
widely understood, and to record 
the sounds which people make. 
Finding the equivalent letters in 
the Roman alphabet for. sounds in 
an unwritten language is mainly a 
process of listening to people, and 
then taking down their sounds in 
phonetic shorthand. 

Dr. Wolff has already given 
alphabets to some Indian tribes in 
Oklahoma. 


HORS D’CEUVRES 

An ostrich which died in Edmon¬ 
ton Zoo, Alberta, was found to 
have swallowed 65 pennies, five 
keys, a tablespoon, bits of wood 
and scran iron, and a ter-cent 
piece. 


WITH COLLARS TO 
MATCH 

The Mayor of Scarborough 
recently put a parcel of five shirts 
outside the door of his flat for the 
laundry man to collect. When, 
some time later, they were not 
returned, he made inquiries. 

- Then it was discovered that one 
of the mayor's neighbours in the 
flats had offered articles to a local 
jumble sale if they were collected 
—and the collector had taken the 
wrong parcel. 

The mayor said afterwards that 
as the shirts had been bought in 
good faith at the jumble sale he 
did not want them back, and if the 
new owner eame to the town hall 
he would give him the collars to 
match. 
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THE WORLD’S LEADING 
CIVIL SERVANT 

By the CN Diplomatic Correspondent 

this time of staggering policy changes by Russia a new 
figure, Mr. Dag Hjalmar Hammarskjold (pronounced 
similarly to Hammershield), takes over the key-position of 
Secretary-General of the United Nations. 


This 47-year-old acting Foreign 
Minister of Sweden is little-known 
in. international politics, and him¬ 
self did not at first believe'the news 
that he had been nominated for 
the appointment. He shook bis 
head. 

"It must be some April Fool’s 
Day joke,” he told newspapermen 
who telephoned him in Stockholm. 

Far from being a joke, it was a 
decision which gave the United 
Nations a new lease of life at a 
time when extreme pessimists v/ere 
saying that this world organisation 
to maintain peace and security was 
a failure. 

For two years the United 
Nations had been under a seve're 
handicap, Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie having been boycotted by the 
Soviet States. In 1950 they had dis¬ 
approved of his re-election for a 
further term of three years, but at 
the same time had been unable to 
agree with other member-States on 
who should succeed him. 

RUSSIAN VETO 

Mr. Lie offered to resign last 
November in the hope that it might 
lead to a solution of the difficulties, 
but the Russian veto seemed likely 
to prevent any other appointment 
to which the other nations could 
agree. 

The Charter of the United 
Nations lays down that the Secre¬ 
tary-General .should be appointed 
by the General Assembly on the 
recommendation of the Security 
Council! 

He was to have wide powers and 
be a man of “eminence and high 
attainment.” In some ways his 
powers would be equivalent to 
those of a meraber-State, because 
he could bring to the attention of 
the Security Council any matter 
which in his opinion might 
threaten international peace. 

The Secretary-General, in other 
words, was meant to be the guide 
and councillor of the United 
Nations as well as the head of its 
administration. 


Mr. Lie acted upon his powers 
when he took strong action in 1950 
to mobilise all possible strength 
against the aggression in Korea. 
The Communist countries con¬ 
sidered that Mr. Lie had gone too 
far. 

Now, at a time when Russia’s 
policy is undergoing swift changes, 
Mr. Hammarskjold’s appointment 
has been agreed on. But, it may 
well be asked, what chance has he 
of succeeding where the brave and 
forthright Mr. Lie found himself 
shackled at almost every turn? 

To begin with, Mr. Hammar- 
skjdld was reared in a country out¬ 
standing for its determined 
neuti^ality, so his background is 
one of stern impartiality. More¬ 
over, while Mr. Lie is to some 
degree a politician rather than an 
administrator, his successor is one 
who has devoted his career to 
administration. 

HARDWORKING ATHLETE 

Mr. Hammarskjold, a lean, fair¬ 
haired man with penetrating 
Nordic blue eyes, is athletic and 
vigorous, with a particular fond¬ 
ness for mountain-climbing and 
sailing. 

Amid the new tasks he has taken 
up it is doubtful whether he will 
have much leisure for these 
pastimes, but he is used to work¬ 
ing 18 hours a day if need be. In 
■Stockholm, the light in his room 
at the Swedish Foreign Office used 
to be seen burning into the early 
morning hours. 

A great student of economics, 
he speaks English and French 
almost as well as his own language, j 
and is an authority on European 
poetry. No one seems to knovy 
the politics of the versatile Bag 
Hammarskjold, and perhaps that, 
too, is a further recommendation 
for the world's premier civil 
servant. 

This much is certain: he carries 
with him the hopes of the whole 
world in the changing international 
situation. 


Poet of childhood 

Continued from page 1 

was just an ordinary nose, as good 
as anybody else’s. 

It is the kind of story that gives 
you reason to think long after you 
have enjoyed it as just a story, and 
that is true of most of Mr. de la 
Mare’s prose tales, whether in long 
stories, or novels like the w'onder- 
fu! Memoirs of a Midget. 

Walter de la Mare’s work will 
be read by many generations. To 
miss it would be to suffer a big 
loss. The parents and even grand¬ 
parents of many readers of this 
paper have enjoyed the work of 
Walter de la Mare; and so will the 
children and grandchildren and 
great-grandchildren of the young 
today. Let us congratulate our¬ 
selves as well as Mr. de la Mare 
that he is 80 years young. 

Ji. L. Megroz 


MAORI MERMAID 

New Zealand’s most easterly 
deep-water port, Napier, is this 
year to set up a bronze statue of 
Pania, the Maori mermaid who 
\^as changed into a reef of rocks. 

According to Maori legend, 
Pania left her kingdom under the 
waters of Hawke Bay to live as a 
mortal on shore. She fell in love 
with a young Maori and was so 
happy that she forgot to go home 
to her own people. 

But one day the voices of the 
sea-sprites called her back to the 
bay, and when she wished to return 
to her Maori lover the sea-sprites 
refused to let her go. She escaped, 
but they caught her and made .a 
prisoner of her in shallow water.- 

There she is today, the Maoris, 
say, a reef of rocks, just offshore 
from the port of Napier. 


News from Everywhere 


Five brave men 
of Ibadan 

Five Englishmen have -been 
decorated for bravery at Ibadan, 
Nigeria. They saved the town’s 
water supply when a broken pipe 
threatened a loss of 70 million 
gallons a day just as the dry season 
was beginning. 

Edgar Sherburn took charge of 
the water-stemming operations for 
a fortnight, frequently risking his 
life - in the swirling waters and 
working so hard that at the end of 
the period he was taken to hospital 
suffering from exhaustion. 

At this point, John Hallam took 
charge, and with James Penrose, 
Douglas Pitcher, arid George 
Grout spent 24 hours working in a 
tunnel, fitting a new flange and 
valve. All fully realised that if the 
temporary sluice gate were carried 
away they would be drowned. 

Peace hath her victories, and her 
heroes, no less renowned than war! 


FLOATING GARDEN 
ON THE THAMES 

Not far from the C N offices is 
the most unexpected garden in 
London. It is a floating one on 
board the Wellington, head¬ 
quarters of the Honourable Com¬ 
pany of Master Mariners, moored 
off the Thames Embankment. In 



it are roses, a grape vine, straw¬ 
berries, a peach tree, mint, sage, 
and flowering cacti. 

The gardener is Mr. E. G. 
Kitney, the shipkeeper of the 
Wellington, an old Royal Navy 
man, who naturally keeps it all 
shipshape. The plants grow in 
boxes, tubs, or flower pots he has 
made himself out of driftwood, 
jam tins, , oil drums, and barrels 
fished out of the river—all trim 
and tidy, and painted green. 

The strawberry-bed is a three- 
foot high barrel, in which the 
plants grow on top and out at the 
sides. 

With the coming of . spring 
weather Mr. and Mrs. Kitney and 
Paddy the dog like to have their 
tea in their nautical garden, watch¬ 
ing the river craft go by, but out of 
sight of curious eyes ashore. 


HE MADE COLLARS FOR, 
GLADSTONE 

Mr. James Wright, a shirt-cutter 
of London's Burlington' Arcade, 
who has just retired; used to cut 
collars for Mr. W. E. Gladstone. 
The famous Prime • Minister’s 
collars were ordered to a pattern 
leaving ample space for his chin. 


THASIES PLAYGROUND 

A playground to be opened by 
London County Council on the 
South Bank next month has hop¬ 
scotch pitches, a model of a rail¬ 
way engine in concrete and brick, 
a model of a three-funnclled liner 
in a 30-foot sandpit, swings, and a 
rocking boat. 

‘ The freedom of Weymouth has 
been given to eight focal aldermen 
who together have given 230 years’ 
service to the town. 

A' service in commemoration of 
Shakespeare will be held at 
Southwark Cathedral on Friday, 
April 24. 

MORE READERS 

Some 340 million books were 
borrowed from public libraries in 
the year which ended in March 
•1952, compared with 314 million 
the previous year, says the annual 
report of the Library Association. 

The past , winter has been the 
busiest peacetime winter in the 
129-year history of the Royal 
National Lifeboat Institution. 
Lifeboats were launched 297 times 
and 149 lives were saved. 

CORRECTION 

It was stated in a recent C N that 
the largest mined block of coal in 
the w’orld, weighing some ten tons, 
was to be shown at the Rhodes 
Centenary Exhibition in Bulawayo. 
A reader reminds us that a 15-ton 
block of coal stands in Bedw'ellty 
Park at Tredegar, in Monmouth¬ 
shire. 

Southern Rhodesia has voted for 
Federation with Northern Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland. 

Sylvia Krauthamer, an eight- 
year-old Troon schoolgirl, won a 
song competition for children up to 
15 at the Ayrshire Musical Festival 
at Ayr. 

BOY’S OWN PUPPETS 

The boys at Leo Secondary 
School, Peckham, take a keen in¬ 
terest in marionettes. They have 
made their own puppets, built 
themselves a stage, and fixed four- 
coloured lighting. They have also 
made their own sailing boat, 
pictured on page 3. 

New Zealand expects about 
17,000 settlers this year—13,000 of 
them from Britain. 


9 Super food 

9 Expert leaders 
9 Theatre shows 
9 Table tennis 
9 Two minutes from sea. 


Teachers at Wanstead County 
High School, Essex, who recently 
won a three-guinea prize in a road 
safety competition, handed their 
award to the United Nations for 
use at a social centre in New Delhi. 

Since the Scots Ancestry 
Research Society, was formed in 
1945 it has dealt with 10,000 
inquiries, from almost every 
country in the world. 

HEAVY PRESSURE 

A forging press for aluminium 
alloy recently Installed at Redditch 
can work.at pressures up to 12,000 
tons—greater than any other 
forging press in Euro'pe. 

Some £2000 worth of prizes in 
sums ranging from £3 to £12 are 
offered to station staffs of the 
London Midland Region of British 
Railways for a Coronation year 
gardens competition. 

Oil prospectors have sunk a 
borehole at Croxteth, Lancashire. 

DARTS FIRST 

A recent survey of British 
working men’s clubs shows that 
darts is the most popular game, 
with dominoes next. 

A Bible in which Ruth is called 
“he” has been discovered by. a 
Bournemouth* man. Printed in 
1611, it is in its original binding 
and still, has a piece of chain with 
w/hieh it -was once secured in 
church. 

Derby Boy Scouts have built a 
chapel of timber and stone on their 
camp site at Drum Hill. 

SAFETY WEEK 

A National Road Safety week is 
to be held from October 17 to 26. 

Ballymacormick Point, which 
.consists of 40 acres on the south 
side of the entrance to Belfast 
Lough, has been given to the 
National Trust. 

Irish settlers who established 
themselves on Montserrat, in the 
Leeward Islands, during the 17th 
.century have left an impression 
there. Some of the people still 
speak with an Irish brogue. 

Dunlop has sent £50 to the 
National Association of Girls’ 
Clubs and Mixed Clubs, and £50 
to the National Association of 
Boys’ Clubs. 


Wizard beds @ 
10 acres sports field .9 . 


Coach tours 9 
Snooker table 9 
Hot and cold.water 9 
9 Plus 101 other holiday interests 9 

White Star Boys Holiday Camp 
Gileston Barry Glamorgan 


10 /- 


VALUE 

(not negotiable). 

If used as part deposit 


10 /- 


ON YOUR HOLIDAY WEEK THIS YEAR 

SEND FOR. BROCHURE 

Complete booking form and return together with this voucher 
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115-YEAR.OLD 
FILM STAR 

C N readers will be interested in 
:hese few facts about the ancient 
locomotive featured in The Tit- 
held Thunderbolt, recently re¬ 
viewed by the C N Film Cor¬ 
respondent. 

Originally called the Lion, it was 
built at Leeds in 1838 for the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
but after only four years of pull¬ 
ing trains it was retired and sent to 
the Princess Dock in Liverpool. 
There, for 70 years, it was engaged 
in pumping operations at the dock- 
side. 

In 1930 the Lion was restored 
for the centenary celebration of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Rail¬ 
way. And in 1952 the Liverpool 
Engineering Society, which owns 
this veteran of the railroad, loaned 
it to Ealing Studios for the star foie 
in their new film. 


4000th WAR CRY 

The Salvation Army has pub¬ 
lished the 4000th issue of The War 
Cry. 

When the first number appeared, 
on Boxing Day 1879, there were 
17,000 copies, and a cab-driver 
was engaged to take them to the 
railway stations. Now The War 
Cry has a circulation of more than 
a quarter of a million in this 
country alone. 

In other countries there are no 
fewer than 126 similar periodicals 
which trace their origin back to 
that first War Cry of 1879. They 
include Le Cri de Guerre in 
Belgium, Der Kriegsruf in Ger¬ 
many, and El Cruzado in 
Argentina. 


RADAR FOR 
ROTTERDAM 

. Rotterdam's fine sea-approach, 
the 19-miIe New Waterway, is 'to 
be equipped with radar so that 
ships can enter and leave even on 
the foggiest days. 

This is highly important as an 
average of 75 ships every day use 
the w'aterway, and the work is 
greatly tampered by bad visibility. 
There will be seven intercommuni¬ 
cating radar posts controlling the 
approach, and the system to be 
used—a Netherlands system called 
the RAPLOT—will enable the dis¬ 
tance between ships to be judged to 
within a few yards by those work¬ 
ing with the apparatus on shore. 


PIRATE SALVAGE 

A relic of the days of the 
buccaneers of the Spanish Main is 
thought to have come to light in 
the discovery of 700 tons of old 
metal at Port Royal, Jamaica. 

This port was a favourite anchor¬ 
age of the old pirate ships, and 
among, the salvage now unearthed 
are many cannons, cutlasses, and 
other weapons thought to have 
been used by Captain Henry 
Morgan and his men, who often 
visited Port Royal. 


FATHER THAMES’S LOCKER 

The bed of the River Thames is 
a rich storehouse'of ancient relics; 
from time to time various objects 
from ages past are dredged from 
it. Now the Thames Conservancy 
has decided to display all these 
antiquities from Father Thames’s 
Locker in one place—Reading 
Museum. 


RECLAIMING RICH 
FARMLAND 

Northern Manitoba will benefit 
from a drainage project that will 
give it a belt of productive farm¬ 
land in an area which has been 
beset by floods in the past.- This 
will provide fresh produce for 
the town of The Pas and the rest 
of the Pasquia delta. 

An agreement was recently 
reached between the Manitoba and 
Federal governments whereby 
100,000 acres in the forks of the 
Pasquia, Carrot, and Saskatchewan 
Rivers, flowing near the area, is to 
be reclaimed through dyking and 
interior drainage. 


Young Shipbuilders 



This 15-foot craft was built by 
boys of the Leo Secondary School 
at Pcckham, London, and they 
w-ill be proud to sail in lier on 
the River Thames. 


SULPHUR FROM 
THE SEA 

Molten sulphur from deep 
beneath one of Louisiana's bays 
is being brought up by a floating 
mining plant mounted on a 200- 
foot-long barge,,the only one of its 
kind in the world. 

When in full operation it is ex¬ 
pected that this form of mining 
will produce about 100,000 tons of 
sulphur a year. 

The method is to heat sea water 
to 325 degrees Fahrenheit and then 
inject it by pipe into the sea bed 
to melt the sulphur lying there in 
great quantities. 

The molten sulphur is pumped 
into barges specially insulated to 
withstand the heat, and transported 
75 miles to the appropriately- 
named Port Sulphur for storage. 


NEW LINK 

The 3800-foot suspension bridge 
now being built across the Straits 
of Mackinac, Michigan, has the 
second longest span in the world. 

Only 400 feet shorter than the 
longest, the Golden Gate Bridge at 
San Francisco, the new bridge 
will provide a new direct highway 
between Michigan and Canada. It 
is expected to take three years to 
complete. 


WANTED ! 

Some 50,000 volunteers are 
wanted at agricultural camps to 
assist with urgent jobs on farms. 
The Ministry of Agriculture and 
Fisheries has also stated that the 
rate of pay has been raised to a 
minimum of Is. lOd. an hour. 


RIGHT ROYAL 
SOUVENIR 

The National Playing Fields 
Association has produced an 
original and artistically illustrated 
Coronation booklet. It costs half- 
a-crown, including a novel feature 
of a detachable souvenir medal. 

Entitled Her Majesty's Coro¬ 
nation, the booklet contains many 
beautiful pictures in colour of the 
Queen, the Royal Family, and the 
regalia, as well as a description of 
the Crowning ceremony in West¬ 
minster Abbey. 

It also has pictures of all the 
monarchs of England since 
William I, and of Scotland from 
John Baliol to Mary Queen of 
Scots. 

■yet another fascinating item is 
a map of the world showing the 
British Commonwealth countries 
with their flags or arms. 

Altogether it is a wonderful half- 
a-crovvn’s worth, and every copy 
sold helps a cause C N readers 
have very much at heart. 


MAKING BRICKS 
OF MUD 

Bricks made from the inex¬ 
haustible supply of mud in the Nile 
delta are being used in houses now 
being built there to the design of 
United States engineers. 

This is not a simple matter, for 
the rain which falls in the Nile 
delta area is often so torrential 
that it soon reduces such bricks to 
their original state. But by. mixing 
three per cent of a bituminous or 
oil stabiliser with the mud the 
engineers have produced a material 
which withstands the lai.i. 
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SAVING THE OLD 
CUTTY SARK 

By the CN Shipping Correspondent 



Lessons out-of-doors 


Boys from Burghley Secondary Modern School at Tufnell 
Park, London, recently spent a fortnight at the L.C.C. Camp 
School at Marchant’s Hill, Hindhead, Surrey. Here we see 
David Setrard taking a bearing on a theodolite, and John 
Daniel taking notes during a lesson in Light Fieldteork. 


LONG TAIL OF THE GREAT BEAR 

By the CN Astronomer 


On St. George’s Day an appeal 
is being, launched to-save-the old ■ 
Cutty Sark and bring her to a per¬ 
manent and worthy berth at 
Greenwich, on the meridian be¬ 
tween the eastern and western 
hemispheres. 

What is the Cutiy Sark, and why 
should she be saved? The answer 
is that she is the world’s last tea 
clipper, the only remaining 
example of the fastest ships of sail. 
British built and British sailed for 
the greater part of her career, she 
is so strong that, though 84 years 
old, she is still sound and fit for a 
long future. 

It is intended to make the Cutty 
Sark the pride of the Merchant 
Service, as the Victory is the pride 
of the Navy. But the two ships are 
vastly different. 

The Victory, built in 1765 as a 
fighting ship of sail, is like a heavy 



The Cutty Sark in full sail 


shire horse. -She is strong and 
heavy, was slow and difficult to 
manoeuvre. The Cutty Sark, built 
for speed in the days v/hen steam 
was stealing trade from sail, is like 
a racehorse. 

When sailing shijDS had no rivals, 
they were content to lumber along, 
heavily armed to resist, the enemy 
or pirates, broad in the beam, un¬ 
conscionably slow. Then, in 1802, 
the pioneer steamer Charlotte 
Dundas pounded along the Forth 
and Clyde Canal with not a sail or 
a towhorse in sight. The canal 
authorities forbade her to use the 
canal in case she damaged their 
precious banks. But the battle 
between sail and power was on. 

TRIUMPH OF STEAM 

Gradually steamships overcame 
their handicap of high fuel con¬ 
sumption and reached out into 
distant markets. Because of their 
greater speed and reliability they 
forced the sailing ships into more 
distant or difficult trades. 

To suivive at all the sailing ship 
was forced to become more 
efficient. The shape of the hull 
was pared to produce the most 
beautiful lines ever seen, and 
greater and greater clouds of 
canvas blossomed from the high 
masts. -In her final and hopeless 
struggle against steam the sailing 
ship produced greater speed and 
greater beauty than in all her cen¬ 
turies of unchallenged sway. 

■ The most magnificent clippers 
(so called because they “clipped” 
days off normal passages) were 
built mostly in Scotland in the 
1860s and sailed from China with 
tea. It is impossible to say which 
was the best, but certainly the 
Cutty Sark was one of the best. 


She was built at Dumbarton on 
the Clyde in 1869, the year in 
which the Suez Canal was opened, 
and put a finish to the clipper in 
the tea trade. Made of iron frames 
planked with wood and sheathed 
with copper, she is 921 tons net 
register and was originally a full- 
rigged ship. 

She sailed first in the China tea 
trade, and made some fine passages. 
In 1880 she was put into the Aus¬ 
tralian wool trade, and her sail area 
was cut down. Then for ten years 
she was commanded by her best- 
known master. Captain Wpodget, 
who took his exercise on deck 
wearingToller skates! 

He commanded the Cutty Sark 
when she sailed at 17 knots past 
the P. & O. Britannia, cheered on 
by the crew and passengers of the 
liner, which she beat into Sydney 
by four hours. Her best speed for 
24 hours was 15 knots, a day's run 
of 363 miles. 

NEW LEASE OF LIFE 

In 1895 she was sold to the 
Portuguese. In 1916 she was dis¬ 
masted off the Cape of Good 
Hope, but was towed in by a Blue 
Funnel liner. She was then cut 
down to a barquentine, and when 
she turned up in London in 1922 
she was a tired-looking ship, seem¬ 
ingly doomed for the scrapyard. 

In London she was seen by 
Captain Wilfred Dowman, a far¬ 
sighted enthusiast, who bought her 
back for Britain and took her to 
Falmouth, where she again became 
a full-rigged ship, as she had been 
in the days of her triumphs. 

In 1938 Captain Dowman’s 
widow (who is still alive, and 
keenly interested in the present 
efforts to save the veteran for all 
time) presented the clipper to the 
training ship Worcester. They have 
been moored together off Green- 
hithe ever since, except during the 
Festival of Britain, when the Cutty 
Sark was moved upstream so that 
visitors could see this fine survivor 
of the tea clippers. 

The present scheme to save the 
Cutty Sark is under the patronage 
of the Duke of Edinburgh,, who 
has aptly said, “I sometimes think 
it is a little curious that, whilst we 
take a great deal of trouble in pre¬ 
serving our ancient buildings, we 
let some of our finest maritime 
buildings—our ships—fall into 
decay and be scrapped, as if they 
could be picked up anywhere;” 

The address of the Cutty Sark 
Preservation Society is Palmerston 
House, 51 Bishopsgate, London, 
E.C.2. 


CAPTAIN WANTED ! 

The Spring issue of The 
Cricketer contains an unusual 
advertisement. It states that the 
Northamptonshire County Cricket 
Club “would be glad to hear from 
any unattached player interested in 
the captaincy of their side in 1954.’! 

The present captain, F. R. 
Brown, who led England two years 
ago, has announced , his intention 
of retiring from the county cap¬ 
taincy at the end of this season. 



By the C N Flying Correspondent 


Movable tails 

]J^j[osT new jet planes are being 
fitted with a “flying” or 
movable tail, in which the whole 
tailplane is controlled by the pilot’s 
stick. This is because big forces 
are needed to manoeuvre high 
speed jet fighters and bombers and 
bigger control deflections have to be 
applied. Elevators alone are com¬ 
paratively ineffective and so the 
whole tailplane—elevator and all— 
has to be moved. 

GAME of hockey between men 
from the British aircraft 
carrier Eagle and a Spanish team 
at Vigo was umpired from a hover- 
plane. A Norwegian whaling 
vessel in South African waters has 
been using a helicopter to spot 
whales. 

Ramjet hoverplane 

NEW British helicopter, powered 
by ramjet engines, is the first 
hoverplane of this type to be built 
in Great Britain. 

The two-blade rotor is driven 
initially by a two-stroke engine 
until a speed of 300 r p.m. is 
reached. Then fuel is fed through 
the tubular blade spars, burnt in 
the jets at the tips, and the two- 
stroke engine disengaged. 

Last Swordfish 

[piNAL home for the last Fairey 
Swordfish torpedo-spotter-re- 
connaissance biplane in service 
with the Royal Navy will be Lee- 
on-Solent. 

These strutted and braced 
biplanes, dubbed “stringbags” by 
the Royal Navy, played an impor¬ 
tant part in the famous raid on the 
Italian fleet at Taranto, and helped 
to attack the Bismarck. The type 
first went into service in 1934. 

Mr- b. Lynch, a parachutist em¬ 
ployed by the Martin-Baker 
Aircraft Company, recently made 
a drop of six miles with an auto¬ 
matically-operated parachute. 

Fault-finder 

^ REMARKABLE Safety device now 
being fitted to the latest air¬ 
liners is an electronic analyser 
which on an illuminated dial 
records any faults in an engine. 

Not only-can -it detect certain 
types of mechanical trouble such 
as piston ring and exhaust valve 
failures, but it can distinguish 
between magneto troubles, spark¬ 
ing-plug failures, and other types 
of ignition breakdowns. 

In flight, the engineer can pin¬ 
point minor failures and -radio to 
the ground crew at the next .air- 
portexactly what replacements will 
be required, thereby avoiding 
•delays. 

In an engine containing 56 
sparking plugs, the -analyser can 
pick out the few that need atten¬ 
tion, thus eliminating the costly 
practice of renewing entire sets. 

lyHE Belgian national airline 
Sabena is shortly to operate 
the world’s first international 
helicopter service. -Flying from 
Brussels, the hoverplanes—Sikor¬ 
sky S-55s each seating seven 
passengers—will connect Belgium’s 
capital with cities in neighbouring 
countries. 


'J'he constellation of Ursa Major, 
the Great Bear, is now high in 
the Heavens in the evening, its 
famous seven bright stars, popu¬ 
larly known as the Plough, being 
almost overhead. These seven 
stars, however, cover only about 
one-third of the area actually occu¬ 
pied by this immense constellation. 

The constellation has symbo¬ 
lised a bear for several thousand 
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years, being thus known to the 
Chaldeans of Mesopotamia, and 
even to primitive American races. 
But to the ancient Egyptians, who 
knew little about bears, this con¬ 
stellation was a hippopotamus. 

To us it is the stellar wonders 
within the vast area of.. this 
symbolic star-grouping that are of 
such great interest. Only a portion 
can be referred to in this article; 
but the accompanying star-map, 
although on a small scale, will giyc 
some idea of how much farther the 
constellation extends beyond the 
Plough. 

These seven bright stars repre¬ 
sent only the back.and .long taif of 
the Bear which extends from Delta 
to Epsilon, then from Zeta to Eta. 

This unreal appendage for a bear 
is not due to a zoological error of 
the ancients; for more than ,1800 
years ago the Roman astronomer 
Geruvigus represented the Bear 
with a.short tail. (Epsilon, Zeta, 
and Eta were obviously part of the 
constellation of the great Dragon 
of the North, Draco.). 

The long tail first appeared in 
an elaborate star-map of Peter 


Apain of Leipzig in 1536, and was 
followed by both Hevelius and 
Flamsteed. 

The popular title Plough, and 
also Charles’ Wain- or Wagon, 
originated in later times, and the 
name Dipper (a utensil with a long 
handle) is common in America. 

But these stars did not always 
present themselves thus, for 
though a matter of 2000 years has 
made little difference to their rela¬ 
tive positions the change is appre¬ 
ciable; the amount may be deduced 
from the length of the arrows on 
the star-map, representing the 
movement of each star in 50,000 
years. 

PARTING COMPANY 

From these it will be seen that 
while five of the stars arc travel¬ 
ling to the left, the other two. 
Alpha and Eta, are speeding in a 
' different direction; in about 50,000 
years all resemblance to a Plough, 
Wagon, or Dipper will be lost. 

Now, while these five bright 
stars, together with several smaller 
ones, are all speeding in the same 
direction they are at somewhat 
similar distances from us. Beta is 
about 69 light-years’ journey away. 
Gamma about 62, Delta 65, 
Epsilon 77, and Zeta 76; they are 
also travelling with similar speeds, 
that is at an average of about 500 
miles a minute. 

All these similarities indicate 
that they are members of one 
“stellar family ” of suns which had 
a common origin in a great nebula 
of long ago, since they are also 
similar in type. 

Alpha, on the other hand, is 
totally different, and though at a 
similar distance from us of 67 
light-years is travelling in a very 
different direction and at a speed 
of about 700 miles a minute. 

Eta; much the -biggest of- them 
all, is 130 light-years’- journey 
distant and speeding in yet another 
direction -at about 1000 miles a 
-minute, so the Bear will eventually 
lose the tip of its long tall. G. F.M. 
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GATEWAYS TO SUCCESS 

9 — -Dept, of Zoology^ Vniuersity of Southampton 


T^o you like cloves in apple 
^ dumpling? Many people do, 
and that means a demand for cloves 
and many people growing them in 
Zanzibar and other places. Then it 
is found that something is affecting 
the clove trees. What is attacking 
them—bacteria, insects, or is the 
trouble caused by a bird or an 
animal? 

Or again, perhaps''a tribe in 
Central Africa is in danger of 
going hungry because their cattle 
arc being killed by some pest. Or 
perhaps, round our o'wn shores, 
fishermen are complaining that 
plaice or herring or mackerel are 
getting scarce. 

Before anything effective can be 
done about it, someone has got to 
find out the causes. And that 
sonreonc is the zoologist. 

So one of the things our country 
needs is a supply of trained zoo¬ 
logists—people who study that par¬ 
ticular, branch of biology that 
concerns animal life. But this 
work needs also a kno'vvledge of 
other sciences—botany, geology, 
chemistry, and physics—and a very 
thorough training is necessary. 

long ago a splendid new 
Department of Zoology was 
opened at the University of 
Southampton, and here, the other 
day. I found a number of young 
students, some in their first year 
out of school, busy with this study 
of animal life. It includes the 
myriad dwellers both of land and 
water and is, 1 promise you, a very 
ahsorhing subject. 

A degree in Honours Zoology 
lakes three years to obtain, and the 
subjects include che.mistry and one 
of the science.?, such as physics, 
physiology, botany, geology, or 
mathematics. 

To enter the university for this 
course you need to be not less than 
17 and to hold a General Certifi¬ 
cate of Education with at least a 
pass in English, zoology or 
biology, mathematics, chemistry, 
and a foreign language. If you 
intend to read for Honours tlie 
pass in the science subjects must 
be at Advanced Level. 

One student to whom I talked 
had become interested in this sub¬ 
ject through his keenness for bird¬ 


watching. Several of the girls were 
taking up zoology because they 
wanted to teach its fascinations to 
others. And the jobs it can lead 
to are liable to take you to some 
interesting places. 

'Po start with there arc a number 
of marine research stations, 
under the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Fisheries, round our coasts 
such as those at Plymouth,Conway, 
Lowestoft, and on the Isle of Cum- 
brae in Scotland. They are con¬ 
tinually at work on problems of 
sea life affecting fish and fishing, 
sea birds, shell-fish, especially 
oysters, and so on. 

Students often spend part of 
their holidays at these stations, and 
you m,ay hat'c seen some of them 
yourself, for the aquariums they 
maintain are popular with summer 
visitors. 

Then again the National Oceano-v 
graphic Council carries out e.v- 
peditions to various pari.s of the 
world—over tropic and polar seas, 
studying currents and temperatures 
of the ocean at various depths and 
the effects of these on the habits 
offish. 

Did you know, for instance, that 
at certain times the sea south of 
Ireland is liable to cool more 
rapidly than the Atlantic water and 
therefore to get heavier and 
“cascade.” as the scientists call it, 
2000 feet or more under the 
warmer water? This naturally 
affects the fish .and therefore the 
fisherman—and the fishmonger. 

And off Walvis Bay, on the 
south-west coast of Africa, there 
occurs just the opposite—an 
uprush of water near the edge of 
the continental shelf. This brings 
up from the sea bed substances 
which, by chemical action,-exhaust 
much of the oxygen ih the surface 
water, with the result that great 
quantities of fish die. 

Qn land, too. there arc chance.s of 
interesting jobs. The Colonial 
Office needs men with degrees in 
zoology. 

They are mostly .Sent out for a 
preliminary year to the Imperial 
College of Tropical Agriculture in 
Trinidad. Then, having gained 
practical experience of tropical 
conditions,They may go to Africa. 


They might take part in pest con¬ 
trol, including locust control, 
studying the habits of these vast 
clouds of insects which may turn 
a fertile landscape into a desert 
in a matter of hours. 

The Sudden Death disease in 
clove trees and the .Swollen Shoot 
disease in cocoa trees need to be 
studied over long periods to find 
the best way to fight these scourges. 
If the enemy is found to be an 
insect it may be for the zoologist 
to try to find another insect which 
will prey upon it. 

The centre of research in East 
Africa is at Nairobi. There is 
another research station on the 
Gold Coast, and so on. 

The production of enough food 
for the world, you see, usually 
means the growth and breeding-of 
certain plants and creatures far 
beyond their wild or natural limits. 
Every time you weed a cabbage 
patch or spray a currant bush yon 
arc proving that. And we need 
knowledge instead of gucss-w'ork. 

Southampton UNivrusiTv, being 
close to the sea and the con¬ 
fluence of two rivers, as well as the 
great tract of the New Forest, 
makes the Zoology Department 
ideally placed for the collection of 
specimens and the study of animal 
life on the spot. 

The equipment is of the latest 
and is housed in a fine two-storey 
building. This is complete with 
laboratories, lecture rooms, library, 
an aquarium, and a cold room with 
refrigerating plant for sea and fresh 
water creatures needing low tem¬ 
peratures. There is also a live 
animal house and a splendid 
museum showing the whole range 
of animal life. 

Patience, a habit of close- 
observation, skilful fingers which 
can manipulate microscope slides 
and other delicate apparatus, and, 
above all, a real Interest in animals, 
arc what you need for the work. 
And chemistry and physics! 

The students, as far as I could 
see, were living and working in a 
wonderland of their own which 
was gradually opening up more 
and more as their knowledge and 
skill increased. I never saw people 
more absorbed in what they were 
doing. A. V. 1. 



Girl students holding a toad under a microscope in order to study the 
circulation of the blood through its feet 



A research worker using special funnels to separate insects from 
samples of soil 



A student from India watching specimens Professor Rajanont, head of the Department, helping students to Examining rats, bred at the College, for study and 

in an aquarium make sections for microscope slide.s record of their growth 
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SAINT GEORGE’S 
DAY 

^PRIL 23 is an inspiring 
date for us all; it is the 
day of St. George and of 
Shakespeare, two names that 
symbolise British traditions 
and ideals. 

Part of the great heritage of 
this country is the undying 
eloquence of Shakespeare. 

He fought no battles, he 
sailed no seas, he passed no 
laws; but in immortal words he 
expressed the hopes and 
aspirations of the English- 
speaking race. • 

1 see you stand like grey¬ 
hounds in the slips, 

Straining upon the start. The 
game’s afoot : 

Follow .your spirit, and upon 
this charge 

Cry “ God for Harry, England 
and Saint George !” 

We believe that the Agin- 
court spirit of Shakespeare’s 
Henry V can also be the spirit 
of Britain today. There is no 
problem of life in these islands 
that cannot be solved if we 
tackle it with the selfless cour¬ 
age of St. George. 

Some fearsome dragons— 
v/ant, disease, unemployment 
—have already received daunt¬ 
ing wounds, but are not dead 
yet. Others, like insufficient 
housing and proper care for 
the aged, are still defiant. 

It is for youth to grasp the 
shining lance of St. George and 
face the future unafraid. 


Beyond the dreams 
of Wilbur Wright 

“A^ill the aeroplane come to 

’ be like a train some day 
and carry many people?” 

Arthur Mee, founder of the 
C N, asked that question of 
Wilbur Wright in 1908, after 
the pioneer airman had just 
astounded onlookers by flying 
at 40 m.p.h. 

Wilbur Wright replied that he 
thought the aeroplane must 
always be small, never carrying 
more than one or two. 

But the imagination of the first 
man to fly in a power-driven 
plane had been outstripped by 
the children’s editor. Airliners 
now girdle the globe and a 
Comet jet-liner, capable of carry¬ 
ing 36 passengers, has flown 
from London to Tokyo in 36 
hours. 

The aeroplane is indeed be¬ 
coming “like a train,” for the 
Tokyo flight is only an extension 
of B.O.A.C.’s plans for jet air¬ 
liners. In two years’ lime the 
Britannia prop-jet is expected 
to cruise at 350 m.p.h., carrying 
90 passengers. 

Honorary Uncles 

get “adopted” as an uncle 
or aunt it is necessary to be 
jolly, easy-going, patient, and 
never forgetful of a birthday. 
But no “adopted” uncles and 
aunts are more to be admired 
thah those who are befriending 
boys and girls in the L.C.C.’s big 
residential homes. 

These kindly folk, all volun¬ 
teers of course, take into their 
homes for weekends, or holi¬ 
days, children who might other¬ 
wise have no relatives interested 
in them. Some 420 children 
stayed for holidays with these 
“uncles” and “aunts” last 
summer, and almost as many for 
Christmas. 

To young people deprived of 
a normal home life such visits 
mean a great deal, giving them 
not only great joy, but a feeling 
of belonging to someone. 


Under the Editor’s Table 


Some children worry over their 
sums. And add to their difficulties. 

Alost comedians finish their act 
with a song. Some strike a nc\r 
note. 

Do not laugh at a boy for wear¬ 
ing loud ties. Pretend you do not 
hear them. 

Britain’s champion coal-heaver 
carried a sack Of coal IS miles. 
Did not get slack. 

BILLY BEETLE 



PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

If all books 
are open to 
criticism 


A certain school has otily one 
tap. Its main grievance. 

London Transport wants to 
allow five standing passengers on 
buses all day. We hope they don’t 
get tired. 




THE ETERNAL BOY 

^iiE boy of today is funda- 
mentally the same as the 
boy of yesterday, says a writer 
in the Boys’ Brigade Gazette, 
one who was a Brigade officer 
nearly 60 years ago. 

“The boy may differ ex- 
ternally,”'he writes, “but in his 
happy nature and his brave 
spirit, in his weakness and in 
his strength, he is unchanged . . . 
Then, as now, ‘ boys were not 
what they had been in our young 
days.’ Then, as now, ‘ we didn’t 
know what the world was 
coming to! ’ 

“The boy through the Ages is 
essentially unchanged ; through 
wars and upheavals, revolution 
and destruction, high-spirited 
and unperturbed he marches on.” 


Rolling along 



A big job during alterations at 
the Natural History' Museum 
in London was . the moving of 
stuffed elephants on rollers 
from one part of the main 
entrance li.all to another. 


Studying under 
difficulties 

TAespite the difficulties through 
^ which their country is pass¬ 
ing, Korean students of the 
Seoul National University have 
continued their studies. 

When United States Ambas¬ 
sador Ellis Briggs spoke to the 
graduation class recently he com¬ 
mended them for fortitude and 
steadfastness during days of 
hardship and war. He also coiir 
gratulated their professors for 
“keeping their university in 
operation in the refugee capital, 
in crowded temporary class¬ 
rooms with almost no equipment 
and few books.” 

Korea’s students know that 
their knowledge will be required 
when peace returns to their land. 
May it be soon! 


Brighton to Brighton 

J5RIGHTON in the U.S.A. has a 
new town hall, dedicated to 
the memory of United States ex- 
Servicemen of the Second World 
War and Korea, and at its open¬ 
ing a special message of con¬ 
gratulation was received from 
Miss Dorothy Stinger, the Mayor 
of our own Sussex Brighton. 

“We have many happy links 
with other towns bearing the 
name of Brighton in various 
parts of the world,” wrote Miss 
Stinger, “and we are always 
proud to be associated with 
events which occur in communi¬ 
ties which share that name with 
us.” 

A happy sidelight on the 
occasion was that Mr. Leonard 
Boniface, Mayor of Brighton 
(U.S.A.), was born 45 years ago 
in Brighton (England). 


The Chtfdrtns Newspoper, A.brll 25, //53 

THINGS SAID 

Tf we dig the tunnel of friend- 
ship from both ends we arc 
likely to meet earlier. 

Mr. Vishinsky, Russia’s 
U N delegate 

All segments of the German 
people are agreed that free¬ 
dom, security, and well-being 
can be guaranteed to each indi¬ 
vidual. only by the union of 
European peoples. This idea has 
fired the imagination of German 
youth. 

Federal German Chancellor 

^HE Government arc going to 
restore peace in Kenya not 
with the object of one race or 
another dominating the Kenya 
situation, but in, order that 
Kenya may be built up by all the 
races to a prosperous and peace¬ 
ful future. 

Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, 
Colonial Secretary 

Tndia’s membership of the 
Commonwealth is not only a 
good thing in itself but a good 
example to others of the type of 
relationship that should exist 
between nations. 

Mr. Pandit Nehru 


No prize for the 
Mayor 

^HE Mayor of Derby told a 
delightful story against him¬ 
self during a recent musical 
festival. 

He told how, when much 
younger, he had entered a 
similar festival as a vocal soloist 
and had found himself with only 
one rival in his section. 

The future Mayor sang first. 
.The adjudicator promptly 
awarded the prize to the other 
competitor — without hearing 
hint sing.! 

Thirty Years Ago 

^HE children of the future 
will be able to get their 
French accent direct from Paris 
by wireless. 

Already a beginning has been 
made, for the other day General 
Ferric, Director-General of 
Radio Services te the French 
Government, gave a French 
lesson from Paris to two thou¬ 
sand children listening-in at 
three schools in Sheffield. 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
April 2S, 1923 


Square meal 

T’'o ensure a more even cooking 
of sausages a Sydney butcher 
has been making them four-sided 
instead of cylindrical. 

.It seems a good idea; but 
housewives still have to make 
them go round. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Dickens wrote: A word in 
earnest is as good as a speech. 


Death of a legend 

T'he fallacy that a boy or girl 
-*■ who is brilliant at school 
work is usually bad at games was 
exposed recently by Dr. Eric 
James, High Master of Man¬ 
chester Grammar School. 

He pointed out that all the 
experience of teachers and all 
psychological research showed 
that exceptionally gifted children 
are not more neurotic nor less 
athletic than ordinary children. 

Clever boys and girls, says 
Dr. James, are the nation’s most 
precious asset, and the argument 
for giving them education of the 
highest quality is based on the 
fact that they are going to 
occupy positions of leadership in 
society. 

MONTH OF SHOWERS 

Every tear is answered by a 
blossom. 

Every sigh with songs and 
laughter blent, 

Apple-blooms upon the breezes 
toss them, 

April knows her own, and is 
content. 

Susan Coolidge 



OUR HOMELAND 


A corner of the Essex 
\’illage of Shalford 
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ERIC GILLETT, the C N Film Critic, writes about a . . . 

ROYAL NAVY EPIC 


'J'liE Cruel Sea is the best and 
most realistic film about naval 
warfare ever made, and it adds to 
the long list of successes standing 
to the credit of Sir Michael Balcon 
and Ealing Studios. 

Mention must also be made of 
Charles Frend’s able direction, of 
the production by Leslie Norman, 
and of Jack Hawkins’s magnificent 
performance in the part of Com¬ 
mander Ericson. He dominates the 
picture, and he will surely be con¬ 
sidered when the time comes for 
choosing the best British film actor 
of the year. 

Nicholas Monsarrat’s famous 
novel, of which a special edition 
for young readers has been pub¬ 
lished, presents a 
wonderful record 
of the heroism of 
the men who 
fought during the 
long war years in 
the small, uncom¬ 
fortable craft 
known as cor¬ 
vettes. These 
little vessels, de¬ 
signed to meet a 
new and desper- 
ate situation, 
acted as escorts 
for the great con¬ 
voys of ships 
carrying men and 
supplies to all 
parts of the 
world. 

The adventures 
of H.M.S. Compass Rose and her 
crew are real happenings. The 
author served in corvettes himself 
and was mentioned in dispatches 
for his services; and Ealing Studios 
rightly point out that although The 
Cruel Sea is fictional in presenta¬ 
tion, it is starkly real in fact. 

There was no limit to the 
heroism and endurance shown by 
the officers and men who served in 
this branch of the Royal Navy, and 
the studios has'e paid them the 
compliment of choosing the best 
available actors. 

Jack Hawkins is the central 
figure. He is bound to be because 
the responsibility for the welfare 
of the ship and her crew falls upon 
the captain’s shoulders. The 


Some time ago the CN described 
how gallium was being extracted 
from flue dust. Now, from the 
same source, comes another rare 
but important metal called ger¬ 
manium, which is something like 
lead and tin but more brittle. 

Crystals of it offer varying re¬ 
sistance to the passage -of an 
electric current in different' 
directions, and they are being used 
in transistors—devices which re¬ 
place valves for rectifying the cur¬ 
rent in radio and other electrical 
apparatus. One ton of flue' dust 
can be made to yield about 20 lbs. 
of germanium. 

The dust is heated in a furnace 
■ with agents to remove the oxygen 
from the germanium oxide, in the 
presence of a little copper. The 
result is an iron-copper alloy con¬ 
taining about four per cent ger¬ 
manium and two per cent gallium, 
with traces of arsenic. The alloy 


decisions, too, arc his, and one of 
them is almost too hard for him to 
face., This incident provides one 
of the great moments of the 
picture, but there are many others 
as fine and much less harrowing. 

A most moving and effective 
sequence shows the survivors from 
the torpedoed ship as they drift 
helplessly through the night, await¬ 
ing rescue, which co.mes only just 
in time. 

The casting all through is excel¬ 
lent. Donald Sinden, Denholm 
Elliott, John Stratton, Stanley 
Baker, and John Warner deserve 
special mention only because they 
have the biggest parts to play. The 
rest of the cast are equally good. 


_/Vdelphi Films’ The Great Game 
is a vastly different kind of 
picture, making its strongest appeal 
to followers of the great Soccer 
teams. 

Although the writer of the script 
has indulged in a certain amount of 
muddled thinking he has managed 
to paint a picture of some of the 
abuses that creep into the pro¬ 
fessional game. 

James Hayter, who made such 
a success of Mr. Pickwick, has to 
play the unscrupulous Chairman of 
Burnville United, and very w'ell he 
docs it. Thora Hird is his faithful 
secretary until she can stand him 
no longer, and various other clever 
people make welcome appearances 
in smaller parts. 


is treated with chlorine and the 
germanium tetrachloride distilled 
off. The solution is redistilled in 
the presence of a little copper to 
remove the last traces of arsenic. 

The story of germanium is re¬ 
markable, for its existence and pro¬ 
perties were forecast before it was 
discovered. . 

When the Russian chemist 
Mendeleeff drew up his Periodic 
System of the elements in 1869, he 
was compelled to leave several 
gaps in his arrangement into which 
he claimed that certain elements, 
unknown in his day, would ulti¬ 
mately fit. So confident was he in 
his table that he described the 
nature and properties of the miss¬ 
ing elements. 

It was 17 years later, in 1,886, that 
the chemist Winkler .discovered 
germanium, which corresponded in 
every way with Mendeleeff’s pre¬ 
dicted Ekasiiicon. 


EVER-POPILAR 

PIPPETS 

Young people in America go to 
public libraries to watch puppet 
shows as W'ell as to borrow books. 
Many libraries are equipped with 
little theatres where such perform¬ 
ances are given two or three times 
a week. 

So popular has the scheme 
proved that it has been extended to 
Western Germany, where the 
United States is operating a youth- 
rehabilitation programme. Some¬ 
times puppeteers travel from the 
U.S. to give shows’ In the 
“America Houses,” as the libraries 
are known to the Germans. 

One recent visitor was Wolo van 
Trutzschler, an author who writes 
under his first name. His Amanda 
and Sir Archibald children’s stories 
are well-known in many countries 
of Europe. 

WOLO IN FRANCE 

Wolo also went to France during 
his tour, giving shows to 100,000 
children in all. 

^ne of the most skilled pup¬ 
peteers in America, Wolo was born 
in Germany, went to the United 
States as an engineering student, 
and later turned to sketching and 
caricaturing. . He began making 
puppets to illustrate talks om his 
books he gave in schools and 
libraries, and by 1946 he had 
developed a show lasting an hour 
and a half. 

One of his most successful ven- 
.tures was to design the “Mortimer 
Snerd” dummy used by ventrilo¬ 
quist Edgar Bergen. 

Wolo’s deftness as a puppeteer 
will be seen on the screen in Britain 
later in the year in a Hollywood 
film called Lili. He was one of 
four experts engaged to work on 
this film, which pictures a waif’s 
adventures in a travelling fair. 


NEW CATHEDRAL 
FOR FIJI 

A new cathedral is to be conse¬ 
crated this week in Suva, capital of 
the Fiji Islands. It replaces a 
storm-battered wooden building, 
and will serve a diocese of 7J 
million square miles in the South 
Pacific, the biggest in the Anglican 
Communion. 


Rajah looks round 



With becoming dignity. Rajah 
the tiger takes a look round his 
new cfuartcrs at Maidstone Zoo. 



Jack Hawkins in The Cruel Sea 


BAKE METAl EOEMD W CHIMNEY DUST 


PAGEANT OF 
HERALDRY 


A host of heraldic devices and coats-oj-arjns will be dis¬ 
played during Coronation time, and because they all have 
a fascinating history we have asked Mr. L. G. Pine, Editor 
of Burke’s Peerage, to explain some of the more important 
of them to our readers. 


2. Three great Officers of State 


The Duke of Norfolk is the man 
responsible for making the Coro¬ 
nation arrangements, such as the 
sealing in Westminster Abbey and 
the method of conducting the 
Queen’s procession. He is the Earl 
Marshal of England, a post in¬ 
herited with his title. 

The Earl Marshal was one of the 
great officers at the Court of 
William the Conqueror and the 
other Norman kings, and his duty 
was to arrange all the ceremonies. 
At first the office was held by a 
family called Marshal, but they 
died out and eventually it came to 
the Howards, Dukes of Norfolk. 

The Arms of the Duke of Nor¬ 
folk tell a fascinating story. One 
of our most ancient families, the 
Howards owe their importance 
largely to the marriage (early in the 
15th century) of Sir Robert Howard 
and Lady Margaret de Mowbray, 
daughter of Thomas de Mowbray, 
Duke of Norfolk, and a descendant 
of Edward the First. Through this 
marriage the Howards became the 
owners of 
vast proper¬ 
ties, and also 
inherited the 
office of Earl 
Marshal. 

Arms of the Duke Their shield, 
of Norfolk , 

like the Royal 
coat-of-arms which we described 
last week, is quartered, and in the 
first quarter are the 'silver crosses 
on a red ground of Howard. In 
the second quarter are the Royal 
lions of England, showing the 
Howard descent from Thomas de 
Brotherton, son of Edward the 
First. As no one not in the Royal 
Family can bear the lions of 
England without a difference mark, 
the Howards have a label in silver 
across the shield. This is the 
heraldic difference mark, and it was 
because he was said to have used 
the Royal .Arms without a label 
that the Howard Earl of Surrey in 
Henry VIIFs reign was beheaded. 
Henry VIII said that he was aiming 
at the throne! 

The other quarterings are for 
Warren and Fitzalan, two old 
families with whom the Howards 
are allied. Behind the shield are 
two gold batons crosswise, the 
baton being the staff of office of 
the Earl Marshal. 

To assist the Earl Marshal in his 
duties there is the whole College of 
Heralds—thirteen Officers of Arms. 
There are the three Kings of Arms 
—Garter, Clarenceux, and Norroy. 
Then there are six heralds— 
Lancaster, Chester, Richmond, 
Windsor, York, and Somerset, all 
picturesque names redolent of the 
Middle Ages. And finally four 
Pursuivants—Rouge Croix, Blue- 
mantle, Portcullis, and Rouge 
Dragon. 

All will v/Ci.r their heraldic coats 
at the Coronation, but the three 




Arms of the Marquess 
of Cholmondeley 


Kings of Arms each wear a Crown, 
which they put on after the crown¬ 
ing of the Queen. 

Another of the great Officers of 
State prominent in the Coronation 
arrangements is the Lord Great 
Chamberlain. The present holder 
is the Marquess of Cholmondeley, 
who comes to this position because 
he is descended from the great 
family of the 
D e Veres, 
Ea r 1 .s of 
Oxford. 

They were 
hereditary 
Lords Great 
Chamber¬ 
lain, but the last earl died in 1702 
without a male heir, and since then 
the Marquess of Cholmondeley, 
the Earl of Ancaster, and Lord 
Carrington have in turn, reign, by' 
reign, acted as Lord Great 
Chamberlain. 

Lord Cholmondeley's Arms 
show, on a red ground, two helmets 
and a garb (or sheaf of corn). This 
garb is interesting because the 
family of Cholmondeley comes 
from Cheshire, and most of the old 
Cheshire families have the garb in 
their Arms out of compliment to 
the , old Earls of Chester who 
flourished in the time of William 
the Conqueror and his sons. It 
was a common fashion in olden 
days for knights and gentlemen to 
adopt in their Arms the device of 
some great lord. 

Quite distinct from the Lord 
Great Chamberlain is the Lord 
Chamberlain, but in the ordinary 
course of events he has much more 
to do. 


It is the Lord Great Chamber¬ 
lain who officiates on . great 
occasions as the State Opening of 
Parliament or a Coronation. The 
Lord Chamberlain is concerned all 
the year round 
with Court 
etiquette, the 
presenta¬ 
tions, and 
the royal 
garden 
parties; and 
he also has to 
license plays 
before Jhey can be acted. 

The present Lord Chamberlain 
is the Earl of Scarbrough, and he 
has a very ancient coat-of-arms. 
His ancestors, the Lumleys, more 
than 600 years ago adopted the 
coat-of-arrns of the old family of 
Thweng, whose heiress, Lucia, 
married Sir Robert de Lumley. 
They have a silver shield with three 
popinjays, or parrots, in green. 

The Lumley crest is a pelican in 
her piety, which means that she is 
■drawing . blood from her own 
breast for her little ones; this was" 
a belief of the Middle Ages and the 
pelican became a symbol of Christ 
Who died for us all. 
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Steps to Sporting Fame 


C. Griffith 



With the Australians 
here, there will be 
much \s’ork for the 
and in the 
thick of it is S. C. 
(Billy) Griffith, the 
assistant secretary. 


Educated at Dulwich and 
Cambridge, he was awarded 
his blue in 1935. In the World 
War Billy Griffith played a 
gallant part, was awarded the 
D.F.C. for bravery during air¬ 
borne operations at Arnhem. 


He was England’s wicket¬ 
keeper ill the “ Victory ” Tests 
of 1945 and toured the West 
Indies in 1947-8. Here, he hit 
the first hundred of his career 
(140). The following winter 
he went to South Africa. 


Sussex secretary for four 
years, he resigned to take up 
a newspaper ’appointment 
with The Sunday Times. Ilis 
reports of cricket and Rugby 
matches revealed a writer of 
knowledge and charm. 


A GREAT OCCASION FOR CYCLISTS 


THE STORY OF 
SEVEN QUEENS 

Geoffrey Trease has written a 
timely book about the queens who 
have reigned over England (The 
Seven Queens of England, Heine- 
mann, 10s. 6d.). 

He includes as the first the hand¬ 
some Maud, or Matilda, grand¬ 
daughter of the Conqueror; for 
although she was never crowned, 
she had as much power for a time 
as her rival, Stephen. 

After Maud’s stormy life four 
centuries passed before another 
queen ruled England. We may still 
have a living relic of this second 
queen in the old nursery rhyme, 
“Mary, Mary, quite contrary,” 
which probably began as a mock¬ 
ing verse made up by her 
Protestant enemies. 

Mary’s half-sister Elizabeth is 
much in our thoughts today, but 
the next Mary, who ■ married 
William of Orange when she was 
151, has been undeservedly neg¬ 
lected by historians. 

Mr. Trease reveals Mary II as a 
woman of excellent qualities, and" 
relates that her Dutch husband 
once burst out in fury to his 
English counsellors; “Let the 
queen 'rule you. She is English. 
She understands what you want. -1 
don’t.” 

' Queen Anne and Queen Victoria 
come next, both rulers in times of 
great national glory; and then our 
present gracious young Queen 
Elizabeth, who stands on the 
threshold of a great new era. 

Many young people will .be 
grateful to Geoffrey Trease for 
giving them a book of queens that 
is as readable as his stories. 


50 YEARS AT SEA 

Captain A. V. Richardson, who 
retires shortly from the Shaw 
Savill Line, has served just 50 
years at sea. 

Born at Cottingham, Yorkshire, 
in 1888, he served his apprentice¬ 
ship in sail, starting in 1903 in a 
square rigger, with a cargo of 
nitrates from Chile round Cape 
Horn to Australia. He gained his 
master’s certificate in 1911. 


On Saturday, April ■ 25, the 
Mayor of Harrogate will unveil a 
monument in the town’s Royal 
Hall Gardens to commemorate the 
founding of the Bicycle Touring 
Club. Now known as the Cyclists’ 
Touring Club, this organisation 
celebrates its 75th birthday this 
year. 

The C.T.C. was the first touring 
club in the world, and it still 
restricts its membership to those 
who ride a pedal cycle. There are 
about 12 million cyclists in Britain, 
although the club by no means 
represents them all. 

The ceremony at Harrogate will 
be. the first of a series of celebra¬ 
tions which culminate in August. 

One of the leading events will 
be a ride from Edinburgh to Har¬ 
rogate on a “penny-farthing” 
bicycle, duplicating Stanley Cot- 
terell’s journey in 1878, which led 
to the club’s formation. 

Cotterell was an 18-year-old 
medical student at Edinburgh 
University when his enthusiasm 
was fired by the suggestion of 
another keen cyclist, T. H. Holding, 
that a national bicycle touring 
organisation was needed. Hold¬ 
ing's idea had led to lots of cor¬ 
respondence, but no one had made 
any practical moves. 


Cotterell wrote hundreds of 
letters to officials of local cycling 
groups, urging them to travel to 
Harrogate v/here a rally, known as 
the North of England Meet, was 
held annually. On August 1, 1878, 
he started his “penny-farthing ” 


T. H. Holding Stanley Cotterell 

journey, first making for Bradford 
for preliminary talks with the 
organiser of the Meet, T. H. 
Ineson. 

Cotterell and Ineson pedalled 
their way to Harrogate together 
and there met Holding. Thus was 
the Bicycle Touring Club born, 
with Cotterell as secretary, unpaid. 

Cotterell worked like a slave for 
a year to put the club on its feet, 
and was then made president; but 
minutes before the next annual 
meeting began he was asked to 


stand down from the chair and 
make way for someone else. With¬ 
out rancour, he complied, thinking 
only of the good of the club, 
though he might have been for¬ 
given for turning his back on the 
organisation for ever. 

Such was his -love for the club, 
however, that when it was in debt 
several months afterwards he came 
to the rescue. When he_ had been 
repaid he was again forgotten. 

Nevertheless, from the quiet of 
his life as an antiquarian book¬ 
seller, Cotterell was able to watch 
the club grow into a thriving in¬ 
stitution which championed cyclists 
in traffic legislation, represented 
them in legal cases, arranged con¬ 
ducted tours of Continental 
countries, and performed many 
other varied services. He also saw 
similar clubs spring up all over 
Europe—clubs which still use the 
English words “touring club” in 
their titles, such as the Touring 
Club de France. - 

In 1938, when the C.T.C. cele¬ 
brated its Diamond Jubilee, 
Cotterell at last came into his own. 
He was.called from his obscurity 
to be honoured as true founder. 

He died in the following year, 
his 82nd. He was then a vice- 
president of “his ” club. 
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FIRST OCEAN 
NEWSPAPER 

It is just 50 years since the first 
ocean newspaper based on wire¬ 
less transmissions from land was 
published at sea. This was on the 
Etruria and was called the Cunard 
Bulletin. 

News items received by wireless 
had actually been incorporated in 
a newspaper at sea a few years 
earlier. Marconi, while a passen¬ 
ger on the American liner St. Paul, 
received news telegrams from the 
Needles wireless station which 
were published in the ship’s news¬ 
paper, The Transatlantic Times. 

Before that the Old World de¬ 
pended on the cable for rapid 
transmission of news from 
America. But when Abraham 
Lincoln was assassinated in 1865 
even that means of communication 
could not be used, for at the time 
the cables were under repair. 

In order to get the sad news of 
Lincoln’s death , to Britain as 
quickly as possible Reuter’s New 
York correspondent chartered a 
tug, sped down the Hudson Rivei 
in’pursuit of an ocean-bound mail 
liner, and threw a canister contain¬ 
ing the news onto the deck. 


DUSTERS WITH A 
DIFFERENCE 

“ Dustless dusters ” are among 
the novelties at the British Indus¬ 
tries Fair. They' absorb dust as 
blotting-paper mops up ink. They 
polish as they dust and require no 
shaking. After they have been 
washed they are as good as new. 

Another novelty in the dusting 
line is an ostrich floss duster, so 
soft that it will not mark the most 
delicate surfaces. It should be of 
special interest to car owners. 

Britain’s Shop Window, as the 
B.I.F. is known, opens next 
Monday at Earls Court and 
Olympia in London, and at Castle 
Bromwich in Birmingham. The 
wares of our industries will be on 
view until May S. A great 
attraction at Earls Court will be 
a “town,” 40,000 square feet of 
prefabricated buildings—school, 
hospital, houses, and so on. 




WITH MACKENZIE 



InMay 1793 Mackenzie left his winter camp on the 
Peace River for his attempt.to cross the Rocky 
Mountains and reach the Pacific by canoe. He 
had nine companions—another Scot, six French 
Canadians, and two Indians. Before them lay un¬ 
known country and fierce savages. One of the 
Indians Mackenzie left behind wept at the 
thought of the dangers his master must face— 
an unusual display of emotion for a Redskin ! 


IN THE FAR WEST 



Paddling up the Peace 'River they came to a 
delightful country where buffaloes and elks 
wandered over the plains in great numbers. 
Occasionally they saw a grizzly bear, but of 
human inhabitants there was no sign. They shot 
two elks to conserve their food supply. Before 
long, paddling against the current became harder 
\v'ork, and after some days of travel they came 
to the foot of some, dangerous rapids. 


— picture-story of a thrilling journey (4) 



Tojving the canoe up these unexplored rapids Mackenzie realised it would be impossible to tow 
was a desperate business. At one place four of the canoe up these raging cascades, and he 
them had to stand on a small rock in the torrent decided to carry it, and all their baggage, past 
to haul their craft up a narrow passage. From the rapids, hoping to reach calmer water above, 
here they struggled on, jumping from rock to This was more easily said than done, for the 
rock, cutting steps in the overhanging cliff-like woods beside the river -were impassably thick, 
shore, progressing a few yards at a time till at and they could only make headway by cutting 
last the river ahead of them became just one a path through the trees. Thus with great labour 
white sheet of foaming water. they covered only three miles in a day. 


Will they be able to launch their canoe a;;ain 


above the rapids? 


See next week’s instalment 
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♦ Thrilling serial of adventure in Norway 

i TUESDAY ADVENTURE 


♦ 

t 

, 4 
4 


Fred and I go to Norway with 
Uncle George, who is working on 
a secret scientific project. On the 
iray we meet Malcolm Murdoch, 
who behaves suspiciously. In 
Norway ii’C see Murdoch again, in 
a disused mine, taking photo¬ 
graphs. The next day we go out 
with a Norwegian boy, Hans—and 
find bis sister Greta tied up in a 
hut. As we arrive, Murdoch 
escapes on skis. Hans immediately 
goes after him. 

6. Greta’s story 

Tn spite of his size, Hans moved 
like lightning. Greta, shout¬ 
ing: “Don’t worry about me. I’m 
all right,” rushed to the door with 
us to watch Hans skimming down 
the steep slope after Murdoch. 

“I wonder if he’ll catch up.” 

“Hans will catch up with almost 
anybody. Don't you worry,” Greta 
said. Then she added: “I’m afraid 
you’ve lost your lunch.” 

“I’m not the least bit hungry,” 
said Fred indignantly. 

“What happened, Greta?” I 
asked. 

“Well, the man took me by sur¬ 
prise. I was building up the wood 
for the fire when he came in. He 
was wet through and said he w'as 
a painter-” 

“He always says that.” 

“Don’t tell me he's a friend of 
yours?” 

We both talked at once, but we 
managed to make it clear enough 
that Malcolm Murdoch w'as not a 
friend of ours. 

Sudden change 

“He said he wanted to borrow 
skis as he was going on to Leilo. 
He was very nervous, and I .told 
him it would be better for him to 
get across to the road, beg a lift 
down into Tuna, and go round by 
water or by road. The journey by 
skis to Leilo is very hard. I hope 
Hans catches him,” she added. 
“Then at least we’ll get our food 
back.” 

“"Fou mean to say he’s pinched 
air the food?” we - cried, as it 
dawned on us what she had meant 
when she talked about a lost lunch. 

“That—and a pair of boots, skis, 
and several other things. He just 
took everything he wanted. I told 
you that he acted at first as if he 
were nervous. It was when I said 
that you and Hans were on your 
way up here to the hut that his 
character changed. He seemed to 
get into a panic. I was kneeling 
by the stove when he suddenly 
grabbed me from behind, pinioned 
my arms, and slipped one of the 
sledge ropes round my wrists. He 
took me completely off balance, 
and I hadn’t a chance. The next 
moment he had another rope 
round my legs.” 

“What did he say?” 

“That was the funny part about 
it. He kept saying how sorry he 
was. He said it was the last thing 
he wanted to do to a young lady, 
but there was no other way. When 
1 began to shout, he asked me to 
be quiet, but he also threatened to 


gag me if I wasn’t quiet. Well, as 
you saw for yourselves, 1 Wasn’t 
and he did. Even after that he 
kept on saying he was sorry.” 

“I hope by now he really is 
sorry.” 

Greta laughed. “Let’s light a 
fire while we’re waiting. We’ve 
still got one or two tins of pro¬ 
visions, and I can probably cook 
something in melted snow.” 

We admired Greta for her pluck; 
but Fred and I were still uneasy. 
“Before we settle down here, I 
think you’d better know a bit more 
about Murdoch,” I said. 

We quickly gave her an outline 
of the story. For the first time she 
looked really worried. 

“I think I should go to see if 
Hans is all right,” she said. “1 
suggest you light the fire and melt 
some snow while I put on my 
skis-” 

■“Not on your life,” snapped 
Fred. “This isn’t a job for a girl.” 

I agreed with Fred, and said it 
was out of the question that she 

by John 

Padney 

should go alone. Luckily, without 
wasting much time, we hit on a 
plan. One of the sledges used for 
heavier provisions was fitted with 
snow brakes. It was heavy to lift, 
but once we got it outside, it only 
needed a touch to make it move 
over the snow. 

The speedboat trip had been 
exciting enough, but it was nothing 
to the sledge ride. We screamed 
down the slope, powdered snow 
flying up into our eyes, Greta steer¬ 
ing and Fred managing the brakes. 
There were moments when we felt 
as if we were going down in a lift 
and leaving our tummies behind.' 

What we had taken to be the 
bottom of the slope was the begin¬ 
ning of an even steeper curve. We 



1 Had America already been 
discovered when the Spanish 
Armada sailed to England? ^ 

2 What is the larva of a frog 
called? 

3 Can you finish the proverb: 
He who hesitates . . .? 

4 Who is the ruler of Luxem¬ 
burg? 

5 Designate means to specialise, 
speculate, or specify? 

6 What made Johannesburg a 
rich city: diamonds, gold, or 
pearls? 

7 What king was called the 
Lionhearted? 

8 When was the first F.A. Cup 
Final played at Wembley? 

Answers on page 12 


were, in fact, racing towards a vast 
snowy bowl surrounded by moun¬ 
tain peaks. Treacherous jagged 
edges of rock stood up in front of 
us. Greta called to Fred to jam on 
full brakes, and the sledge slewed 
round to a standstill. 

We stood up, shook the snow off, 
and looked about us. There were a 
nu.mber of ski tracks weaving 
through the rocks—but we did not 
have to search for Hans. He sud¬ 
denly staggered towards us from 
behind some rocks 30 yards ahead 
of us. He looked groggy and 
wretched as we all raced towards 
him. 

“Where’s Murdoch? What hap¬ 
pened? Did you have a smash?” 
Questions poured out, and Hans 
stood there as it he had suddenly 
woken from a deep sleep. 

For a few bewildered moments 
he tried to collect himself. Then 
he said: “I remember it all now. 
I’d just about caught up with him. 1 
was shouting to him. He was going 
at a terrific pace, but we were just 
about level. Then somebody else 
came down the slope at the side 
here between the rocks. I could 
only see him out of the corner of 
my eye. I had to turn in towards 
Murdoch to try to avoid a 
collision. Then something hit me 
on the back of the head, and I went 
down.” 

It seemed obvious that Hans had 
been laid out by the mysterious 
person whom he had seen out of 
the corner of his eye. 

Raising the alarm 

“I’m feeling perfectly all right 
now,” Hans added. “But we have 
not a hope of tracking them from 
here before dark.” 

“And remember, we do not 
know how many of them there are 
now,” said Fred. 

We all agreed, of course, that 
the sensible thing was to get back 
with all possible speed and raise 
the alarm. 

We had to abandon the heavy 
sledge in the hollow in the moun¬ 
tains—which, of course, had a 
Norwegian name meaning Devil’s 
Punchbowl—and return to the hut 
on foot. We had our ski boots on, 
and fortunately the snow w'as hard; 
but it was a tiring climb. 

Greta prepared a scratch meal, 
and after a short rest we loaded 
what we could onto the two light 
sledges that were still in the hut. 
Then we set off, Fred and I riding 
on the sledges while the other two 
ski-ed beside us and aeted as 
guides. 

. The sun went down just after we 
started, and it was quite dark when 
we reached Tuna. 

The parents of Greta and Hans 
managed a big tourist hotel at the 
head of the Tuna inlet, but the 
family also possessed a ramSling, 
wooden, private house on the edge 
of the quay. Hans and Greta were 
staying there with their aunt, and 
that was where we all went. 

On the way we began to make 
. plans. 

“First of all,” said Greta, “I 

Conlimied on pa|;e 10 


The new fast-tvriting 

WatermanTs 
‘5or 

FOR ONLY 



It’s really 
you can get a genuine 
Waterman’s for only 20/-. 
It’s handsome, it’s stream¬ 
lined and it’s fast-zvriting. 
It has a special Waterman’s 
instant-flozo feed w’nich 
makes it ready to start 
writing the moment the 
hand-ground, mirror- 
smooth 14-ct. gold nib 
touches the paper. It’s 
instant-fill too. A single 
flick of a finger fills the peji to 
capacity. Make your choice 
from black, grey, red or blue. 




Sssh! 

SECRET AGENT* 
AT WORK IN 
WATERMAN’S INKS 

Always use Waterman’s Ink — 
treatedzdth It’s 

6 times better to zerite with. 

9 brilliant colours in the 
famous Tip Fill bottle. 


WafermanTs 501 pen 

ahvays earns full marks 

Waterman Pen Co. Ltd., tEljt Pf I) CoDItr, Kingsway, London, W.C .3 



ay 

West.” Mystery ol Fly¬ 
ing Saucers. Lat>h La Iluo 
in "Outlaw Country.” 

Adventures o£ Charlie 
ChapUu. llopalong Cassidy 
in “Sunset Trail.” Ani¬ 
mal Antics. Cinderella. 

.lolm Wayne in “New 
Frontier,” etc. 

Send Cash or Postal Order or C.O.IJ. If- extra. 
FOWDEN FILM & OPTICAL SERVICE 
2 Hastings Street. LUTON. Beds. 


1\ Ji I 


THE AQDA COIN VANISH!! 

A Wonderful Vanish of a Penny in a 
glass of Water—and a pinchof Salt! 

Price 1/- post free. Send for List : 

BCM/TRICKS, 

67 Bayham Street, London, N.W.F 


but Allsorts 
of UiiUtuiSonuS 
for Quality! 



SCNSATtOf^AL SALE 

and GIRLS 

SWISS WATCHES 
REDUCED TO ONLY Mgir 1 

BOYS’Model No. I 2 IB. KELT- Ullr* 

ABLE ■nMEKEEPER—SWISS HlU ' 

MADE. Strong stainless chrom- pnsT fuse 
ium case on real leather strap ■ 

(on stainless metal bracelet 7/6 extra), unbreakable 
-'VN luminous dial and hands, large 

sweep second hand—cash price 40/- only. 

WITH MORGAN FAMOUS WRITTEN GUARANTEE 
GIRLS’ Model No. 122. RELIABLE TIMEKEEPER 
—SWISS MADE. Smart stainless chromium case on 
real leather strap (on stainless metal bracelet 7/6 extra), 
unbreakable glass, clear handsome dial (illustration 
slightly less than actual size)—cash price 40/- only. 

Send cash, rlirijnr or P.O. KOW /Or immediate post pee dcliterrj. Ut 
C'.O.D. 116 cgtrii). Money refunded in full if returned to us within! daye. 

Uo. 122 W. I>. IVTORCAN & CO. 

(DEPT. CN4), 2 GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON W.C.t 
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LOOK! STAMPS FREE! 

FRENCH COLONIAL PACKET FREE!!! 



mmm 


This marvellous FK£E PACKET, containing 10 all different Beautiful Large Mint 
Pictorials, from 10 different outposts of the mighty French Empire, will be sent 
ABSOLUTELY FREE of charge to every collector who asks to SEE our world- 
famous Approvals. All these wonderful stamps are J947 10 cent values, and are now 
OBSOLETE and becoming quite scarce; one each from the following countries; 
Saint PIERRE and AWQUELON ; FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA; 
CAMEROONS; GUADELOUPE; REUNION; FRENCH GUIANA; FRENCH 
WEST AFRICA; MARTIMQUE ; MADAGASCAR; and FRENCH SOMALILAND. 
You will be thrilled and delighted with this FREE PACKET, and we definitely guarantee 
complete satisfaction. DON'T DELAY, WRITE TOD.4Y! Enclose 2.1d. for postage, 
and ask to see our Approvals. We will also send you our free 10-pags brochure, 
catalogue and price list. 

PHILATELIC SERVICES (Dept. CN32) 

Eastrington, Goole, YORKSHIRE 


Liberia 


Triangular Air Free 






ABSOLUTELY FREE.' 

If YOU write and ask to , 
see a Selection of Windsor ^ 
Stamps',On Approval, the 
Windsor Stamp Co. will 
send to YOU this very 
lovely LIBERIAgreen and 1 
black MR MML STAMP 
ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Issued in 1936 it depicts 
an Airmail Aeroplane and ' 
' commemorates the very 


first Liberian Air Mai! Service. It will add lots of Interest and value to your ' 
own collection. To obtain It just write for Liberia Triangular Air Stamp 
Free and ask to see a Selection of Windsor Stamps on Approval. 

Please enclose 2^6. scamp for postage to you, and post without delay, addressed to 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. C.N.), UCKFIELD, SUSSEX 








ANIMALS, BIRDS, FISH 

In addition to the two large unused pictorials from GAMBIA and 
GILBERTS, illustrated, there are bears, lions, horses, doves, fish, elephants, 
cranes, dragons, etc. A wonderful collection of 12 different pictorials. 

Ask to see our new Approvals and send 3d. stamp for post and packing. 

NORMAN DARGUE, P.T.S, (Desk B) 

36 GRAY AVENUE, MURTON, CO. DURHAM. 

FREE! ROYAL VISIT SET ALSO NEWFOUNDLAND 

PORTRAYING Q.E.II. 

(.\% illustrated) Free to collectors 
asking to see our famous ‘Quality* 

Approv.als. Send 3d. for our I'ost- 
age. Jg you wish yotJ may join 
**TH£ CODS STAMP CLUB.” 

Sub, 1/-. You receive Badge, 

Membership Card listing fine Gifts, 
and Approvals are sent Itoathly. 




WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept. 31. CANTERBURY, Kent. 


Yours Today 

JUST WHAT YOU HAVE BEEN WAITING FOR! 

A REAL HOUSE FOR YOUR COLLECTION 
which can be placed among your most 
treasured possessions 
IF YOU SEND NOW 

A most unusual setting has been chosen for the cover, 
which is printed in TWO COLOURS. There is 
ample space for all your stamps, as it holds 1,200, 
in its 64 PAGES, all of which are headed with 
names of countries. There are also 120 FULL 
SIZE ILLUSTRATIONS ! ! ! 

COULD YOU DO WITH ONE 7 ... . YOU COUI-D! 
Then send immediately, enclosing 6d. for postage & packing, and request: 
Our WORLD Famous Approvals. 

Lisburn; & Townsend Ltd. (C.N.), West Kirby, Cheshire 



SPORTS SHORTS 


^EXT Saturday at Fratton Park, 
home of Portsmouth F.C., the 
England schoolboys will meet Eire. 
This will be the seventh meeting 
between the two countries, the 
Irish boys having won four times. 

One player the- Irish will need to 
watch closely is Bob Charlton, of 
East Northumberland. Bob comes 
from a well-known footballing 
family, several of whom won 
schoolboy international caps. Jack 
Milburn, the Newcastle and Eng¬ 
land forward, is Bob's uncle. 

^His year’s Boys’ Book of Cricket 
(Evans, 10s. Od.) will delight 
all young players of our great 
summer game. 

Articles by famous players, hints, 
stories, quizzes, interviews, articles, 
the rules of the game, as Well as 
dozens of photographs—all are 
here. , 

It should be a book to be dipped 
into, but it is almost impossible to 
resist turning over to the next page, 
and the next, and the next. 

Mr- Benjamin Griffiths, who is 
to referee this season’s F.A. 
Cup Final at Wembley, is the first 
-Welshman to receive this honour. 
As a schoolboy he won his Soccer 
and cricket colours at Caerleon 
College, but his favourite sport 
was Rugby. He is 43; and is a 
schoolmaster at Newport (Mon.). 

Ji]DDiE Choong, virtual world 
champion and one of the 
greatest players in the history of 
badminton, recently set up a new 
personal record. In 1951-52 he 
gained 41 victories in open cham¬ 
pionships; this season he has won 
47 tournament. 

|s)ric Spence, 1 5-year-old Ealing 
schoolboy footballer, is follow¬ 
ing in father’s footsteps. This 
season he has played for the 
London and Middlesex representa¬ 
tive teams; now he is to join the 
junior side run by Chelsea, the club 
his father (Dick Spence). played 
for, and whose junior team he now 
trains. 


Jndian footballers usually play in 
bare feet, but the All-India 
Football Federation has decided 
that after 1955 all players will have 
to wear boots. India is also enter¬ 
ing a team for the World Clip tour¬ 
nament next year. 

^HELMA Hopkins, who at the age 
of 16 won a bronze medal in 
the high jump at the Helsinki 
Olympics, recently gained further 
sports honours when she played for 
Ireland against Scotland and 
England at hockey. Thelma scored 
the two Irish goals in the match 
with the Scots. 



Miss Winifred Sling of the Lciis- 
hury Ladies’ Rowing Club training 
on the River Thames at Putney. 


Qn Saturday, Huddersfield and 
. St. Helens will play at Wembley 
in the 52nd Final of the Rugby 
League Challenge Cup. It will be 
a memorable occasion for Peter 
Ramsden, Huddersfield's outside 
half-back—a wonderful climax to 
his first full season of senior foot¬ 
ball and also his 19th birthday 

A young tennis player with a 
future is 12-year-old Christine 
Truman of Woodford Green, 
Essex. Last season, at the age of 
eleven, she reached the semi-final 
of the Essex junior championship 
and already this year she is extend¬ 
ing girls many years her senior. 


TUESDAY ADVENTURE 


Contintie'd from page 9 

want you to promise not to say 
anything to my aunt about what 
has happened. If you told her that 
Td been attacked in the mountain 
hut and Hans had been knocked 
on the head in the Devil’s Punch¬ 
bowl, she would be telephoning all 
oyer the place.” 

“ Let’s get through on the tele¬ 
phone to Uncle George?” I 
suggested. “He might even come 
over here and fetch us.” 

“There are plenty of beds here, ” 
said Greta. “It’s much too late to 
go back to Lillifors tonight. But 
I agree that we ought to talk to 
your Uncle George or to Bengt 
Olsen.” 

Their aunt had already tele¬ 
phoned to Lillifors offering to keep 
us overnight. She did her best not 
to appear cross with Greta and 
Hans for having kept us out so 
long, but she flared up when Hans 
said he was going to telephone to 
Lillifors so that we could talk to 
Uncle George. Neither Bengt Olsen 
nor Uncle George had returned, 
she. said, when she herself had 


spoken to Lillifors only half an 
hour ago. 

Greta beckoned to Hans to sit 
down again and leave the tele¬ 
phone. “We’re none of us in a 
good state to tackle this tonight,” 
she whispered to Fred and 1. “In 
the morning we’ll feel better, and 
we’II all go over to Lillifors. ’ We 
nodded and stood up. We were 
both nearly asleep already . . . 

It seemed only a few minutes 
later that somebody was shaking 
me awake and the sun was blind¬ 
ing me. “Go away, Fred. It’s 
much too early. Go and have a 
swim in the fjord if you must. ’ 
“Wake up, you ass. Things 
have been happening.” 

I sat up and glanced at my 
watch. It was much too early. 
“What’s all the hurry, Fred? ’ 
“There’s been a telephone call 
from Lillifors. They’ve had a 
burglary. Somebody broke in dur¬ 
ing the night and ransacked our 
rooms. Apparently the burglar 
turned all Uncle George’s stuff 
upside down!” 

To be cnndnueit 


The Children's Newspaper. April 25, 

WE 

APOIOGISE 

to all those col¬ 
lectors who sent 
for this Album 
and who have had 
to wait so long 
for delivery. The 
response to this 
advertisement 
has been terrific 
and we have not 
been able to send 
them out fast 
enough. How¬ 
ever, furthersup- 
plies are now coming in and all orders 
will soon be cleared. Many thanks for 
being so patient. 

AVON /Depf\ 55 THE AVENUE 
STAMPS \139/ LOWESTOFT 

COUNTRY COLLECTIONS 



(All Different) 


10 Albania 

1/3 

50 Algeria 

2/6 

100 Argentine 

3/- 

50 Australia 

2/- 

50 Austria 

1/- 

25 Belgian Cols. 

2/3 

100 Belgium 

1/3 

50 Brit. Empire 

1/3 

100 Finland 

2/9 

200 France 

3/- 

100 French Cols. 

2/6 

2(30 Germany 

3/. 


100 Greece 

31- 

25 Guatemala 

1/9 

100 Hungary 

1/3 

50 India 

1/- 

25 Iraq 

1/- 

25 Jamaica 

2/. 

50 Jugo.slavia 

1/3 

25 Malaya ■ 

1/6 

25 NewfouudIand3/6 

50 Poland 

1/6 

50 Russia 

1/6 

100 Spain 

1/9 


Whole World: 100, 9d.; 500, 4/6; 1,000. 
&/-. POSTAGE 2i(l. EXTRA, Send for full 
list of packets, also New Issue List which 
Kives details of Coronation stamps and special 
Coronation albums. Gibbons’ ‘Whole World 
Simplified catalogue, 1840-1953. 19/7. Tost 
paid. 


H. H. G. VORLEY, 

35 Hew Oxford Street, London, W.C.l. 


SOMETHING DIFFERENT! 

Fill a page in your album with our special 
offer! A miniature collection of 25 all differ¬ 
ent stamps of AUSTRALIA sent FREE to 
all genuine Approval applicants enclosing 
5d. to cover pobtogc, etc. 

LINDSEY STAJVIPS (9), 

85 LEGSBY, AVENLIS, GRIMSBY 


STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

Wo have three ranges of Approvals. 

1 . Br. Cols, (many MINT including 
NEW QUEEN ISSUES). 

2. KREAT BRITAIN. 

3. U.S.A. 

Send for selections of the countries which 
intci est YOU I PEOltPT and INDIVIDUAL 
attention, and, remember—we scud POST 
FREE] 

BENNETT (0), 

44 parrel Road. RETFORD. Notts. 

CIGARETTE CARDS 


Send 4d. for CATALOGUE of over i.OOO 
scries. 

ALBUMS to hold 200 cards l/9i. 100 

different cards 2/9 post freo. 

CHEESE LABELS 

25 different I/O; 50. 3/-; 75. 5/-; 100. 7/.. 
CATALOGUE listing nearly 700 labels 1/e. 


. E.H.W. LTD. (Dept. C), 

42. Victoria Stree t. London, S.W.l, 

l'BRITISH COLONIALS FREE I 

1 Are 50 British Colonial stamps. ALL ! 
1 DIITKIIEXT, of any interest to you? If | 
I so, send 4d. to cover postage, etc., and ■ 
I ask to see - Approvals. The above offer I 
I will then be seat to you (COMPLETLLY 1 
{ FKEE). together with an attractive * 
I selection of stamps. There is no obli- I 
I gation to purchase. J 

1 A. E. BUDGE I 

I Millooh, Bude, Cornwall. J 


F ROYAL VISITS 

R Tho COMPLETE set of the visit 
of iho Royal Family to Canada in 
1939—showing the King and Queen, 

E the two Princesses and the, famous 
War Memorial at Ottawa—given 

E F R E E to all requesting my 
FAMOUS DISCOUXT APPROVALS. 
3d. postage, please. 


F 

R 

E 

E 


. BERNARD E. SHERWOOD 
(6/CN) 97 HEATH LANE, IPSWICH 

1,000 STAMPS 6/9 

ALL DIFFERENT. XO GREAT BRITAIN, 
500, 3 |^; 250. 1/6; 100, Od. 
BRITISH COLS.*. 100, 1/3; 200, 3/3*. 300, 
6/6. IRIAXGULAES 10, 1/6; 25. 4/6; 
50. 10/-. RAILWAY ENGINES: 15. 1/3; 
25. 2/3; 50. 5/6. FLAGS : 10. 1/3; 25, 2/9. 
MAPS: 10, 1/3: 25. 2/9. SHIPS: 10. 1/-; 
25. 2/3. AIRMAILS : 25. 1/6. POSTAGE 
2id. EXTRA. 

Approvals and Catalogue of stamp bargains 
on request. 

S. TATLOW & SONS, Eckington, Sheffield 

Coronation 

to be issued in JUNE, 1953 


Complete Crown Colonial Set of 62 ... 14/3 
and 

Complete set from the other Countries (44) 35/6 
or 

The above two sets (total 106 stamp for) 49/6 
Cash with order. Postage extra (inland 3d., 
Foreign 4d., Registration 6d. in addition tc 
the postage). , 

These prices are for the unused stamps 
announced up to time of going to press, and 
are subject to our receiving supplies. If any 
values should be altered or not issued .t 
corresponding alteration will be made to th( 
price. 

When ordering please ask for a selection of 
our World Famous Approval sheets. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. C.N.), South Hackney, London, 
E.9, England. Established 1880. 
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THE REPLICA OF 
ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL 

IIcvo is a Football Game wlirre victory 
or (iofeat depends upon the skill of the 
l)i:iycr instead of by the shake of a dice 
or by the turn of a card. 

f Flayed ^vith 22 
mII I niiniatiirc men, ball 

IvlJninE .'and goals. All tho 

■ V w Uluc I, tj,rills of real Foot- 

BLOWING'' Bribbling, 

i| corner and penalty 
CARDS or offside, goal 
, saves, injuries, etc. 
BOARD ; Colours of all league 
' clubs available. 
Prices: 10/7; 21/-; 48/11. Post Free, or 
t>nul si amp for full details and Order Form to 

I P. A. ADOLPH, Dept. 17. The Lodge, 

I Langton Green. Tunbridge Wells. Kent. 


RAZOR-BLADE KNIFE 

GREAT BARGAIN 

at below cost. Strong 
enamelled, handle witli 
. Jii'w blade firmly held 
by screw. Puls used 
blades to good use. Send 
1/- stamps or P.O. 



Posi 3(1. 


ELECTRIC MOTOR OUTFIT 


6,000 Revs. 
Per Min, 


3/6 

Post. 3d. 
Works from 
Torch 
Battery 

■^Comprises ALL 
necessary parts and 
_ metal base for simple 

assembly to make thLs working Kloctric 
.Motor. Great technical, instructive and eiiter- 
lainiug boy’s toy. Complete with diagrams 
and easy diroclious. Rond P.O. 3/9. 

Wm. PENN, LTD. (Dept. CW), 

585 High Road, Finchley, London, N.12^ 




Where’s the treasure? 

Luckily we don’t have to go out and 
search for our treasure. In fact we’re 
enormousty gratefut to all of you who 
save up and help us at the n.s.p.c.c. to 
help the children who aren’t properly 
cared for. Are you a member of the 
League of Pity (the Boys’ and Girls* 
Branch of the n.s.p.c.c.) ? It really is 
worth joining—every penny you save 
is helping another boy or girl. 

HOW TO JOIN: Save up 2/6 and send it with 
the form below, which you should cut out 
and fill in. The League then sends you your 
Blue Bird Membership Badge and, on loan, 
a Blue Egg in which to put your League 
Savings. • 


SEND THIS COUPON NOW 

"To iht T-KAGCE OE I'ITT, VICTORY HOUSE, LEICESTER 
s^r-Aur:,-wc’. Flcase (r.rol me as a Member. I tnclos- 
l\0. for ijd. 


NAME. 

ADDRESS._ 



Tribute of trees 

Hastings Sea Rangers have given 
a red rose tree to old people living 
at Old Hastings House as part of 
their Coronation Year tribute to 
the Queen. Dartford Guides are 
to plant trees at their own expense 
on a new local housing estate. 

The Ingleton Fells rescue team, 
who are to build a beacon on 
Ingleborough, are arranging a relay 
race by torchbearers of which the 
winner will light the beacon on 
Coronation Day. A shelter to be 
built on the summit will be com¬ 
pleted by Coronation Day. 

Pilgrim’s Progress 

A Coronation Exhibition of 
Pilgrim’s Progress is to be held in 
the Moot Hall on Elstow Green, 
which Bunyan knew.. Copies of his 
book in 147 languages will be on 
view. 


.AST? USE BI.OrR CAPIT.kI.9 



These trumpeters of the 14th 
Brighton Company of the Boys’ 
Brigade will herald the beginning 
of this Sussex town’s Coronation 
Day Celebrations - 

The niatket-square at Retford in 
Nottinghamshire is to be turned 
into a pleasure garden for the 
Coronation festivities. Special en¬ 
tertainments in it will include 
plays, choral singing, a crowning 
ceremony, torchlight procession, 
and a Coronation dance. 

The Duke of Edinburgh will 
thke the chair at the first perform¬ 
ance of the Boys’ Brigade, London 
District, Coronation Display at the 
Royal Albert Hail on May 1. 

Service for Youth 

On June 7, the first Sunday after 
the Coronation, a spsciaF service 
in Westminster Abbey is to be 
attended by 4000 young people 
from all parts of the Common¬ 
wealth. 

Benjamin Britten has completed 
his Coronation opera, Gloriana, 
and it is to have a gala perform¬ 
ance in London on June 8 . The 
action and the music give a vivid 
picture of Elizabethan England. 

Fleet Street bells 

It is proposed that the belfry of 
St. Bride’s Church in London’s 
Fleet Street shall have a 25-note 
carillon with automatic change 
ringer, to commemorate the 
Coronation. It will cost £2000. 

Selected in a ballot for a repre¬ 
sentative of the Commonwealth 
Girl Guides in Westminster Abbey, 
is a Canadian girl, 18-year-old 
Joyce Douglas of Flin Flon, in 
Manitoba.' Joyce is training to be 
a teacher. 


On July 5, in London’s Hyde 
Park,. 80,000 ex-Servicenien and 
women of the British Common¬ 
wealth will march past the Queen. 
There will also be a short religious 
service and an address by her 
Majesty. 

Tidying up 

Guides and Brownies at Radlctt 
in Hertfordshire have planned a 
three-months’ anti-litter campaign 
to keep the streets clean and tidy. 
Guides at Maida Vale in London 
have offered to polish all street 
nameplates. 

A Coronation Exhibition at the 
Royal Festival Hall will include 
prints, manuscripts, and musical 
instruments connected with the 
Royal Family since the time of 
Elizabeth 1. 

The BBC Coronation films \vill 
be flown from London to Montreal 
by two Canberra bombers, and it is 
hoped that they will be seen by 
Canadian and American T V 
viewers a few liours after the 
Coronation. 


STAMP NEWS 

J^RANCE is soon to issue a scries 
of stamps depicting the aero¬ 
planes used by the' pioneers of 
French aviation. 

JTiJi will have three of her stamps 
overprinted when tho Queen 
and the Duke of Edinburgh visit 
the islands on their lour. 

A. letter written by General 
Gordon in 1876 and bearing 2 
piastre and 2i piastre Egyptian 
stamps franked at Khartoum, the 
first-known instance, was sold for 
£85 at a London sale. 

exhibition of Israel and 
Palestine postal history and 
stamps is being held all this week 
at the Anglo Israeli Club, 43 Wind¬ 
mill Street, Piccadilly, London. 

'J’Uree new stamps in Thailand 
celebrate the diamond jubilee 
of the Red Cross there. 

United Nation.s stamp on sale 
this week has been issued to 
remind the world that the resettle¬ 
ment of refugees is still an 
unfulfilled task. 


BICYCLES FOR TWO 
CN READERS 

Congratulations to. Ihesc two 
readers who have each won a 
Hercules bicycle—first prizes for 
colouring the picture of a sack-race 
in C N Competition No. 23; 

Linda Eddowes, 

I7a Highcroft Avenue, 

- Wembley, Middlesex. 

Roland Moss, 

Bentley Hall Farm, 

Walshaw, Bury, Lanes. - 

The following girls and boys, 
who submitted the next-best 
entries, have each been awarded a 
10s. note: Carolyn Burch, Ely; 
Helen Butchers, Seaton; Delan 
Cookson, Bournemouth; Peter 
Farquhar, Horsham; Barry Good¬ 
year, London, N.22; Leohic 
Ingram, Belfast; John Miller, 
Eaglescliffe; Lynn Phillips, Blaina; 
Howard Pierce, Kingswinford; 
David West, Portsmouth. 



FREiE]! 


FRFF! 


Collection of 
HUNGARIAN STAMPS 
including DIAMONDS, TRIANGULARS and RECTANGULARS 

This Amazing FREE Gift, which includes not only the stamps 
illustrated but also many others, will be sent Unconditionally 
FREE of Charge to all who write to us asking to see our Famous 
Discount Pictorial Approvals (which are, of course, the best 
obtainable). 

Please enclose 2Ul. for postage. 

BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (N8) Bridgnorth, Shropshire 



Wilt! Elephants I 
Temple of the Sacred 
Tooth of Buddha! 
Tapping a Rubber Tree! 

All arc illustrated on these 
fine big stamps from Ceylon, 
including high values. FREE 
in a POCKET WALLET, with 
watermark detector and 
perforation gauge too! 

Just send a 3 d. stamp and 
ask to sec our famous all¬ 
world pictorird Approvals! 


Album am! stamp accessory lisf sent free. 


A DADrOTC 18 THISTLEDENE, 

. llUlitililo (oept.c.n) molesey, surrey. 


Wc Will Give 

100,000 STAMPS 
FREE 


this month. Have yon had your share? 
Write to-day for coo free stamps wlhcli 
will be sent without dolay, and req'jc-'t 
discount Approvals. Postage appreciated. 

P. OWEN (CN89), 

« DAYONA,” HEYSOMS AVE., GREENBANK, 
NORTliWICIl, UIESHIRE. 



GREAT CAMPING OFFER 

RIDGE TENT 

SENT Of 
FOR O'- 

Brand-new dn luxe Para 
_ Tent. All colours, Com¬ 
plete. Ideal Cyclists, Campers. Length 
7 It. 3 in. sleeping ba.se X 4 It. 6 in. wide x 
3 ft. 6 iu. higU X 12 in. walls, £2.15.0 or 
6/- deposit and 6/- monthly. With Ily-sheet. 
.-£4.2.6 or 15/- deposit aud 9/9 monthly. 
Both carr, 1/6. 

COMBJJFH) sueme m 

wiioina/ 

Guaranteed waterproof. Com¬ 
plete with tape, etc. SiTie 
'' It. by 3 ft. Weight 
5 Ib. 18/9, post, 
etc., 1/-, or 
sent for 3/6 
and 3/6 
monthlj. 


HAyrswi 

GABARPm 



Give your 
ctiilcl a 

GOOD Coat. ■ 

Tor treachcrous^^^ 
weather we can 
recommend this school 
irenchcoatstyledouble-^ 
breasted proofed and 
lined throughout. A 
romplcto school out¬ 
fitter’s stock .bought for c.ash enables us r« 
offer them at half usu.al price. Scut for 5/- 
and 5/- monthly. Cash price 39/11. Sizes 
22 to 24, 2b to 32, 5/- extra, 34 to 42, 10/- 
extra. FREE LISTS CLOTHING, etc. TERMS 
HDADQTXABTDR & GENERAL SUPPLIES. LTD. (Dept. CN/ll), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour La ne, L oughborough Junct i on, Liondon, S.E.5. Open ni l Sat. 1 p.ini H rd. 



Reduced 
from45/-to 

18/9po.st, 


CHEMISTRY 

wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 
Send 2^d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N, BECK & SONS 

(Dept. C N), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


MATCH-BOX LABELS 

anil 

CHEESE LABELS 

071 Approval^ particulars^ stamp. 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

56 PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, S.E.17 


5 ¥ fllTDAOIT Send 4d. Stamp for Col. Catalogue 

fm utrUoll & pay off any item 


REAL 



Witbont phones on 
Inc. phones 30/- 
REAL RADIO RECEPTION 
-NOT A TOY; Ear¬ 
phones essential. For 
Bed rooms.Pi’irate listen¬ 
ing, Radio-minded boys, 
etc. No Electricity, No 
Batteries. Works any- 
. where. 1" x 2" x 4". Plus 
116 post and packing. 
C.O.D. Ip extra. 


FmFSSlASHED 
WALKING DOLL 21 

with plaits, 
YOU CANHWALK 
WASH, 

COMB & 

PERM 
MY HAIR 


Post Sl‘ 
or C.O.D, 



32'6 

Perm Kit 2/6 ex. 


Sleeping eyes with 
eyelashes. JIoTabie 
limbs. Hard body. 
Beautifully dressed, with 



MYSTIFY EVERYONE? 

CONJURING SETS 



Po.it A 
Ph-'j. l '<> 

orC.O.V. 
Conifiins an as- 
nrtiner.t oi 12 
TRICKS. Com- 
pleie instviic- 
tions. Suitable 
For All 
Ages. 
Larger 
Size, 
jn any 
in ore 
tricks 

15 3 


MONTROSE PRODUCTS 


Post d- Paclina 110 or C.O.D. 

Pefi.nd if vnsnilahlr or cnV. 

(Dept. CNP17) 623/7 Holloway Road, London, N.19 
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JACKO LOOKS SMALL AS HE LOSES WEIGHT 


SOLOIST 

'J'nE bass drummer in the village 
band was so short .that he 
could not see over the top of his 
drum. One day, w'hile on the 
march, the band turned into a side 
street; but the drummer marched 
straight on, still banging aw'ay. 

■ “Hey,” laughed some passers-by, 
“the band's gone down there.” 

“That’s all right,” came the 
retort, “1 know the tune without 
the band.” 

FAMILIAR TRE S 
J)uRiNO April the w'ild cherry (or 
gean) makes a splendid sight 
arrayed in its snowy blossoms. 

This species is well distributed, 
and often 
grows 30 to 40 
feet high. The 
erect trunk is 
covered with 
shiny, reddish- 
brown bark, 
and the short, 
stout branches 
have a tendency 
to point up¬ 
ward. 

Although much relished by birds, 
the small fruits are bitter and un¬ 
palatable. Its timber, of a beauti¬ 
ful reddish colour, is used in the 
making of furniture, pipes, and 
musical instruments. 






Jacko’s newest trick was to perform 
an astoni-shing weight-lifting act. 

Double meanings 

The Ino missing words are 
similarly pronounced, but have 
different meanings. Can you find 
what they arc? 

“^HE river - of course,” said 

Tom, \ 

“That fact -: out a mile.”- J 

“You’re well versed in mythology,” 

Replied Bob with'a smile..; . 

r.yanr W.Qy 

Down to his level 

'J'liE young office Iroy could hardly 
know that his firm was not 
doing at all well when he hopefully 
asked for a rise. 

“Don’t talk to.me about rises,” 
growled the chief, “or I'll make 
you a partner and then you’ll get 
less.” 


BEDTIME CORNER - 

Comes to the 

.^LL light; 


Billy 

said Daddie, 
‘you can sail your yachts 
providing this time you remem¬ 
ber to get that wood.” 

Billy and Paul wriggled. 
Earlier the.y had gone to the 
shops for Mummie—and had 
quite forgotten, to collect the 
wood that Daddie wanted for 
some shelves. 

“Wc had better get it before 
W'e go to the Common,” said 
Billy, “or we might forget it 
again.” 

.With their , model yachts 
under their arms the two boys 
went to the woodyard and then 
made their way to the lake. 

As they arrived they noticed 
a man at the edge of the lake 
assembling a collapsible canoe. 
They went across to watch. 


rescue 

Suddenly he gave a grunt of 
disgust. “I've forgotten the 
seat,” ho said. “I wanted to 
test the canoe to see that it was 
all right. before 1 go on my 
holidays.” 

“Would one of these pieces 
of wood do?” asked Billy, 
showing him the wood for.the 
shelves. 

“It might,” said the man. He 
took a piece and tried it. A 
perfect fit! . 

“Well, 1 think you deserve a 
ride after that,” said the man. 
And Billy and Paul each had 
several rides across the lak.e. 

“Did you remember the 
wood this time?” asked Daddie, 
as the two boys returned home. 

“Rather!” they chorussed. 
“And aren't we glad we did!” 


Zoo May-Day Party 

elephant made a trunk call. 
And a keeper heard him say; 

“We are making preparation.? 

For a party on May-Day. 

We need some fish and green¬ 
stuff. 

Meat for the lions and cats. 

Fruit for the birds and monkeys. 

And hundreds of paper hats. 

We are going to hold our party 

At night beneath the moon: 

And the gnu has promised t : 
teach us 

A catchy May-Day tune. 

The mountain sheep will blow 
their horns, . 

We’ii dance and prance and 
caper. 

And if the night is dark, we’ll 
use 

Our very biggest tapir (taper).” 


Find the names 



'uoiuis 

*UDOf ■ 


‘SSOlf 


iwug ‘uoiTi^ 
'pi-iOQ *duuy 


He certainly fooled Chimp when he 
sw'iing the weight above his head. 

Riddle in rhyme 

Mv first’s a reptile of a kind. 

My secohd on the beach may 
lie. 

My whole., has lovely coloured 
wings; 

A very pretty butterfly. 

• Answer next week 

RODDY 



But Baby caused Jacko’s pride to 
“ collapse like a burst balloon ! ” 

THE BARD 

Swan of Avon, minstrel sweet. 
Happy Bard, so rich, complete. 
Always wise, with no conceit. 
Knew mankind. Thus, on his stage. 
Every type, of every age. 

Speaks from many a golden page. 
Portia pleads, and Hamlet broods; 
Exeter on France intrudes; 

Ariel weaves her fairy moods . . . 
Round the earth his fame has 
spread; 

Everyman his works has read. 
William Shakespeare was born on April 23, 
1564, and died on April 23, 1616. 

Not very clear' 

“ JJow far is it to Little Newton,” 
the hiker asked the rustic. 

“Oh, ah, oh, um, er-” 

“Just roughly; as the crow flies,” 
interrupted the hiker impatiently. 

“Oh, zorry, zur,” replied the 
rustic with- a mischievous twinkle 
in hik eye, “I wouldn't know; we 
only have rooks hereabouts.” 


“ Oh, Daddie, couldn’t tve have 
one of these at home?” 

Smart Sain Snail 
g.\M Snail is a leisurely fellow. 
To hurry he thinks is a crime. 
But ha’s never behind with his 

duties. 

For he lives where there’s plenty 

of thyme, 

I , CHAIIV QUIZ ^ 

Solutions to the following clues 
are linked, the last two letters of 
the first answer being the first two 
letters of the second, and so on. 

1. Principality on the Mediter¬ 
ranean; one of the smallest States 
in the world, with an area of eight 
square miles. 

2. Substance formed from 
deposit of skeletons of sea 
organisms; a pink variety, valued 
for ornament, is found in the 
Mediterranean. 

3. Term used in law, from the 
Latin word for elsewhere. It is 
a claim by someone accused of a 
crime that he was somewhere else 
at the time. 

4. The 19th-century Prussian 
statesman known as the Iron Chan¬ 
cellor; virtual ruler for 30 years, he 
was mainly responsible for creat¬ 
ing the modern Germany. 

Answer next week 



and Soutlicrn Rhodesia, Messrs. Kingstons, Ltd. Ajiril 25, 1953. 


S.S. 


The Children’s Newspaper, April 25, 1953 

FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

Water Shrews. With a plop, 
something dived into the brook.. 
“A-mouse!” cried Ann. “It was 
nearly black.” 

“Sounds more like a water- 
shrew,” replied her brother Don, 
peering into the stream. “Yes, 
there it goes,” he exclaimed. The 
creature was about. four inches 
long', the dark coat was sprinkled 
with silver bubbles, and its eyes 
and ears were smaller than those 
of a mouse. The children saw it 
run nimbly along the bed of the 
brook before vanishing behind a 
submerged root. 

“No, water-shrews are not 
pests,” stated Farmer Gray, 
answering Don’s inquiries. “Al¬ 
though not quite so useful as land- 
shrews, water-shrews eat various 
insects and their larvae.” 

YOUNG QUIZ—answers 

1 Yes. 

2 Tadpole. 

3 ... is lost. 

4 The Grand Duchess Charlotte. 

5 Specify. 

6 Gold. 

7 Richard the First. 

8 1923. 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Name the town ? York. 

In a square* Act, alt, ant, ape, apt, ate, awe. 
awn, can, cap, cat, caw, cat, ewe, nap, nee, net. 
nip, nit, pan, pat, paw, pea, pen, pet, pie, pin, 
pit, tap. taw, tea, tee, ten, tic, tie, tin, wan, 
wee, wet, win, wit 

Chain Quia 
Forth, thyme, 

Menai, aircdale 

Guess who 
Postman 

Riddle ill rhyme 
Hooded crow 
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the word for Toffee 




Makers of Super-Kreem and Kreemy Toffees, 
the toffees with the "Kreemy” texture. 





































































